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Aotes. 
ETYMOLOGIES. 

“ Toast.” — “It now,” says Fielding, “ came to 
the turn of Mr. Jones éo give a toast, as it is called, 
who could not refrain from mentioning his dear 
Sophia.” During the greater part of the last cen- 
tury it was, in fact, the custom after dinner for 
each person to give the name of some absent lady, 


whose health was then drunk by the company, and | 


ladies whose names were thus treated were called 
toasts. A passage is quoted in Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary (s.v.) from the Tatler, as giving the origin 
of this expression. A lady, it says, being in the 
Crossbath at Bath, a gentleman dipped a glass in 
the water and drank her health, when “a gay 
young fellow, half fuddled, offered to jump in, 
swearing that though he liked not the liquor, he 
would have the toast.” 
sons, perhaps, who may not clearly see the mean- 
ing of this, it may be as well to explain it. 

Our ancestors had a great predilection for 
setting warm substances afloat in their liquor, such 
as flap-dragons, roasted crabs, and hot toasts of 
bread. “A toast and tankard” was a common 
expression : but the toast was not confined to ale ; 
it claimed its place in wine also, as appears from 
the following lines of the celebrated Earl of Ro- 
chester, quoted by Richardson, s. v., — 

«“ Make it so large, that filled with sack 
Up to the swelling brim, 
Vast toasts on the delicious lake 

Like ships at sea may swim.” 
A lady's name being then coupled with wine very 
naturally caused her to be called a éoast, and there 
seems to be no necessity for the origin assigned in 
The Tatler. 

With the toast was, as Lord Cockburn informs 
us, associated the sentiment, which was also ex- 
acted from ladies; and, as I often heard in my 
early days, was a source of great dismay and per- 

lexity to those of a timid bashful character. 
When the toast went out of use the sentiment took 
its name, and this I can remember myself. At 
length toast came to signify any person or thing 
that was to be commemorated after dinner, as 
“The King,” “The Land we live in,” &c. In 
~ this sense the word has been adopted on the Con- 
tinent. 


“ Jilt” and “ Flirt.’— These words, so dis- 
similar in meaning, seem to be merely the compo- 
nent parts of one original word, Jill-flirt. This I 
take to have been Jill-Fleer-at or out. St. Ju- 
liana seems to have been rather a favourite, and 
hence Gillian, abbreviated to Jill, was so common 
aname that we have Jack and Jill as representa- 
tives of the sexes. When Jill separated from 





As there are many per- | 





Jlirt the t seems to have been appended for uni- 
formity sake. 


Sept. — This is a word peculiar to Irish history, 
and a subject of perplexity to Irish antiquaries. 
It is equivalent to tribe or clan; but whence did 
it come? It is not Irish, nor has the English lan- 
guage offered any source from which it might be 
derived. Johnson proposed the Latin septum, and 
Richardson the French cep; but without even a 
shadow of probability, Webster gives, in his usual 


| hap-hazard way, the Hebrew shebet (3), tribe. 


I myself had thought of this before I looked into 
Webster ; for finding, as it appeared to me, the 
earliest mention of sept in Campion, 1571, I 
thought it might have been a word formed from 
the Hebrew after the Reformation, when that 
language began to be studied. Still I had great 


| doubts, finding that Campion used it as a well- 
| known term; and these doubts were converted 
| into certainty, when I met in the State Papers (ii. 


410.) in “A Memorial, or a Note for the wynnyng 
of Leynster” in the year 1537, the following pas- 
sage, “ wherein now M‘Morgho and his kinsemen 
called the Cavenanges, Obyrn and his septe and 
the Tholesbien inhabited.” 

This threw me back on another etymon which 
had been running in my head, namely, that sept is 
merely a corruption of sect; for that c and p are 
commutable I shall presently show. Froissart 
constantly uses secte of the parties or factions of 
Paris and of the cities of the Low Countries; and 
in the State Papers (ii. 328.), in a “ Letter from 
R. Cowley to Crumwell” in 1536, I read, “ there 
are another sect of the Berkes and divers (sects ?) 
of the Irishry towardes Sligoo.” This appears to 
me to be conclusive evidence on the subject. 

Rock. — This is the French roc, roche, rocher ; 
the Italian rocca, roccia; and the etymologists of 
the three languages agree in a derivation from pag. 
In my humble opinion they are all wrong; for pdt 
is cleft; and we might almost as well deduce Aill 
from hole or hollow. The real root is rupes; just 
as there is érws and dxws ; Avxos and lupus, and as 
words which have a p in Welsh have a c in Irish, 
as paen, crann, tree; pen, cean, head ; map (whence 
ap), or mab, mac, son, &c. Tuos. KeiGuteyr. 


CHATTERTON. 


Not having seen any attempt to dispute my 
allegation (2™ §, iii. 53.), that no authentic por- 
trait of Chatterton is known, permit me to en- 
deavour to contravene two more illusions in 
respect to this ill-fated youth, which have gained 
credence amongst his biographers. I allude to 
the house in Brooke Street, Holborn, in which 
he committed suicide, and to the belief that his 
body was conveyed from the pit into which it was 
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thrown in the burying-ground in Shoe Lane, 
London, and sent by waggon to be interred by 
his mother in Redcliffe churchyard, Bristol. 

I communicated to “ N. & Q.” some time ago a 
transcript of the inquest held upon Chatterton’s 
body, a document never before made public. It 
was given to me by Mr. Dix, in return for some 
manuscripts I lent him towards the completion of 
his Life of Chatterton; but he never told me 
from whence he got it. For its authenticity, 
therefore, in all particulars I could not vouch. 
As it contained names and facts, usually found in 
such documents, it is probable it might have been 
transcribed from the original. 
did not insert it in his Life, which to myself and 
others appeared strange. 

In a comment upon this document Professor 
Masson notices a discrepancy in the day on which 
the inquest was held, which it is not in my power 





Mr. Dix, however, | 


to clear up; but he thinks it of no consequence in | 


disparagement of its general authenticity. There 
is one date which I would wish to correct, the day 
on which Mrs. Angell says Chatterton looked un- 
usually grave; instead of the 28th August, it 
should be the 24th. 

Again, the Professor says : 

“In Mrs. Angell’s evidence, as given in these MS. 
notes, the house in which she lived, and in which Chat- 
terton died, is made to be 17. Brooke Street, instead of 
4. Brooke Street, as the general tradition has always ran, 
till Mr.Gutch published the notes. No. 17, unless the 


| human bodies...... 


numbering has been changed, would have been at the | 


inner or meaner end of Brooke Street, close to the market, 


but no corresponding house can now be pointed out | 
” 


there. 


I am able, I think, from living witnesses to 
state facts which will go far to substantiate as near 
as possible the exact house where Mrs. Angell 
did live. Ihave a friend and schoolfellow still 
living, in his eighty-sixth year, who took great in- 
terest in the Chattertonian controversy, fellow 
schoolfellow with Coleridge, and acquainted with 
Southey, who wrote Chatterton’s life. My friend's 
name is the Rev. C. V. Le Grice, living at Tre- 
reife, near Penzance. I paid him a visit in the 
autumn of last year, when much of our conversa- 
tion turned upon the life and character of Chat- 
terton; and we found that we had both visited 
Brooke Street upwards of fifty years ago, for the 
purpose of endeavouring to verify the house in 
which Mrs. Angell lived. In consequence of 
Professor Masson having stated that tradition had 
placed the house on the right-hand side of Brooke 
Street, and that it was No. 4., I wrote to my 
friend, and in his reply he says, “ the house was 
on the left-hand side of Brooke Street, as you go 
from Holborn, and I always understood it was 
No. 12.” This visit took place in 1796, about 
twenty years after Chatterton’s death. When I 


visited Brooke Street for the same purpose in | 
1806, I think I must have called at the same (See Gentleman's Mag., Nov. 1746.) 


house, for upon inquiry at the door, I was in- 
formed that similar inquiries had been made, and 
that it was considered by the inmates to be the 
house in which the suicide took place. That it 
was not on the right-hand side and No. 4., I think 
is very improbable for another reason. If I re- 
collect right, the corner house on the right-hand 
side was the celebrated grate manufactory be- 
longing to Messrs. Oldham, extending a long way 
down this side of the street, beyond, I should 
suppose, what is now No. 4. 

Which is the most probable and correct account 
I leave the public to judge. 

My remarks upon the removal of Chatterton’s 
body to Bristol, I reserve for another commu- 
nication. J. M. G. 


Worcester. 


DISCOVERY OF HUMAN REMAINS. 


The Doncaster Gazette of April 17. contains an 


account of a recent discovery of human remains 
behind York Castle : 


“A number of excavators were employed there te dig 
a drain, when they turned up the remains of about twenty 
The conclusion formed respecting 
them is, that they are the remains of twenty-one Scottish 
rebels who were executed near York, ten of them on Sa- 
turday the Ist, and the remainder on Saturday the 8th of 
November, 1746, when they were hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. The local paper which was in existence at 
the time states, that ‘the whole was conducted with the 
utmost decency and good order.’ ” 


The writer of the above-quoted paragraph is 
most probably correct in supposing that the bones 
lately found are the remains of those who in 1746 
suffered death for their attachment to the exiled 
family. But if it be understood literally it is in- 
correct to call them Scottish rebels. heather! of 
them were Englishmen, members of North Coun- 
try families, as the following list will show : 


Exvecutions at York, Nov. 1, 1746. 
Geo. Hamilton. Jam. Mayne. 
*Edw. Clavering. *Wm. Conolly. 
Dan. Frazier. *Wm. Dempsey. 
*Cha. Gordon. Angus M‘Donald. 
Ben. Mason. Jam. Sparks. 
Executions at York, Nov. 8, 1746. 
Dan. Row. 
*Wm. Hunter, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, of Col. Townley’s 
regiment. 
*In. Endisworth, of Knottesford, Cheshire, of Col. Grant’s 
regiment. 


John M‘Clean, a Highlander, } of the Duke of Perth’s 


John M‘Gregor, of Perthshire, regiment. 
Simon M‘Kenzie, of Inverness, ) of Col. Stuart’s regi- 
Alex. Parker, of Murray, ment. 


Tho. M‘Gennis, of Bamff, 
Arch. Kennedy, of Air, 
James Thompson, of Ld. Ogilvie’s regiment. 
*Michael Brady, an Irishman, of Glengary’s regiment. 


Those marked thus (*) were Roman Catholics. 


} of Glenbucket’s regiment. 
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Several persons are, as I have heard, collecting 
memorials of those who suffered for the House of 
Stuart, from the Revolution downwards. It is to 
be wished that some such person would give us a 
list, with a few biographical memoranda (where 
attainable) of all who Tied on the scaffold in that 
quarrel; such a work is required by many students 
of the past, as a hand-book and a peg to hang notes 
upon. K. P. D. E. 





FURTHER NOTES ON TOBACCO. 


Mr. Bares’s interesting remarks on the early 
history of tobacco (2™ S§. iii. 131. 310.) induce me 
to offer you the following tribute to the ‘gentle 
weed. 

Dr. Cleland, in his rhetorical Essay on To- 
bacco, in 1840, announced the same opinion as to 
the earlier introduction of tobacco for which Mr. 
Bates contends — fixing the period between the 
years 1563 and 1568, “ principally from the fact 
that Sir John Hawkins returned during that 
period from several voyages, during the course 
of which he had landed on the coast of Africa 
and Hispaniola, and whose scrutinizing observa- 
tion it is very astonishing such a novelty should 
have escaped,” — adding, like Mr. Bares, the 
direct statement of the Water Poet, in 1635. But 
in truth, I might fill a page with the various con- 
jectural dates of this unimportant fact. Stowe, 
in fact (in his Chron. of Eng., p. 1038, edit. 1631), 
states that tobacco was “first brought and made 
known by Sir John Hawkins, about the year 
1565, but not used by Englishmen in many years 
after, though at this day commonly used by most 
men, and many women.” In the same column, 
however, he had previously stated that “Sir 
Walter Raleigh was the first that brought tobacco 
in use, when all men wondered what it meant.” 
Surely, after this the laboured reasoning of Dr. 
Cleland, and the surmise of Mr. Bares, are little 
to the purpose. The writers who give the honour 
to Hawkins, to Drake, or simply “to the English 
returning from Virginia” (originally called Win- 
gandekoe), wrote at a comparatively late period ; 
and every votary of the benignant weed should 
be anxious to preserve the honour to the unfor- 
tunate Raleigh — who, for aught we know to the 
contrary, may have paid with his head the penalty 
of the “stinking fume,” so hateful to the nose of 
his spiteful tyrant King James. I have found an 
old book, published in 1616, which seems clearly 
to show that the “Counterblaste” was made up 
at the instigation of the book in question, and 
composed from its materials. It is entitled To- 
bacco Tortured, §c., and is most extravagantly 
dedicated to King James, praying to “ boldly 
march under the martiall ensigne of his kingly 
care, for publike good, against all the fiery en- 
counters of whatsoever fuming Tobacconists.” In 





this work the writer says, clearly alluding to poor 
Raleigh : 


“ For the first, who knoweth not of old, that this thy 
intended Tobacco was primarily posted over from West 
India to England by a vicious, a vaine, and a wilde dis- 
position? ‘That I say: no more.” 


Of course this was pleasant music to King James. 

Thirty years after the introduction of a striking 
novelty is very early; and a testimony of that 
date must constitute a good claim to credence; 
now I find such testimony in the direct assertion 
of Henry Buttes, M.A., and Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, — in a small and very 
curious volume, published in 1599 — about thirty 
years after the alleged dates of Dr. Cleland and 
Mr. Bates. Buttes’s little book is entitled : 


“ Dyet’s Dry Dinner, consisting of eight several courses 
—1. Fruites. 2. Herbes. 3. Flesh. 4 Fish. 5. Whit- 
meats. 6. Spice. 7. Sauce. 8. Tobacco—all served in 
after the Order of Time universall.” 


He says: 


“The name in India is Pilciet, surnamed tabacco by 
the Spaniards, of the Ile Tabaco. By their meanes it 
spred farre and nere: but yet wee are not beholden to 
their tradition. Our English Ulisses, renowned Syr 
Walter Rawleigh, a man admirably excellent in Naviga- 
tion, of Nature’s privy counsell, and infinitely reade in 
the wide book of the worlde, hath both farre fetcht it, 
and deare bought it: the estimate of the treasure I leave 
to other: yet this all know, since it came in request there 
hath been Magnus fumi questus, and Fumi-vendulus is 
the beste Epithete for an Apothecary.” 


He gives us a quaint “ Satyricall Epigram upon 
the wanton and excessive use of Tobacco,” which, 
it is clear, was then smoked in the theatres: 


“It chaunc’d me gazing at the Theater 
To spie a Dock-Tabacco Chevalier, 
Clowding the loathing ayr with foggy fume 
Of Dock-Tabacco, friendly foe to rume.” 


The poet thereupon expostulates with the 
“ Chevalier,” telling him he is vapouring out his 
“ reeking streams " — 


“ Like or to Maroe’s steeds, whose nostrils flam’d, 
Or Plinie’s Nosemen (mouthles men) surnamed, 
Whose breathing nose supply’d Mouth’s absency. 

He me regreets with this profane reply: 
‘Nay, I resemble (Sir) Jehovah dread, 
From out whose nostrils a smoke issue’d ! 
Or the mid-ayrs congeale’d region, 
Whose stomach with crude humours frozenon, 
Sucks up Tobacco-like, the upmost ayr, 
Enkindled by Fire’s neighbour-candle fayr, 
And hence it spits out watry reams amaine, 
As phleamy snow, and haile, and sheerer raine. 
Anon it smokes beneath, it flames anon? 

Sooth then, quoth I, it’s safest we be gone, 

Lest there arise some Jgnis Fatuus 

From out this smoking flame and choken us. 

On English fool! wanton Italianly, — 

Go Frenchly,—Dutchly drink,—breathe Indianly !” 


The Epigrammatic completeness of this descrip- 
tion of a swaggering fop is inimitable. 
Amongst a curious collection of MSS., entitled 
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“Choice Observables,” at the British Museum, 
written in 1662 or 1663, occurs the following : 


“Tobacco is a plant that groweth plentifully in Peru, 
and is a Drug which in some respect, being moderately 
taken, may be serviceable for Physick: yet immoderate, 
vain and fantastic abuse thereof impairs the inward parts, | 
corrupts the natural! sweetnes of the breath, and stupefies 
the brain. The 2 chief virtues ascribed to it are That it 
is good against that loathsome diseas the ***** ***, 
and that it voids Rhewme: for the first, like enough it is 
that so unclean a disease may be fitted with so unwhole- 
some a medicine; for the second good quality attributed | 
to it, is a thing that consists more in opinion than truth : 
the rhewme which it voideth being only that which itself | 
engendereth, and it may as well be concluded that Bottle- 
ale breaks wind, for that effect doth follow the drinking 
of it, though indeed it is only the same wind which itself | 
conveyed into the stomach. 

“ But Tobacco is by few taken now as medicinall; it is 
grown a good-fellow, and fallen from a Phisitian to a 
Compliment. It was first brought into England by the 
Mariners of Sr. Fran. Drake in the year 1585. It may be 
as an Antidote for the immoderate use of drinking, which 
the English soldiers brought with them 3 years before | 
from the Low Countries, before which time, of all the 
Northern people, the English were deemed most free from 
that vice, wherein it is to be feared they have now out- 
gone their Teachers the Dutch.” 

Mr. Bares alludes to the “ Metamorphosis of 
Tobacco,” which he ascribes to John Beaumont. 
I shall be glad to know on what authority. The 

m is anonymous: indeed one of the speakers 
in Collier’s Decameron, ii. p. 192., expressly says : 
“Tt is a matter of serious regret to find so good a 
= without being able to discover the author.” 

he same authority states that the “metamor- 

hosis is that of a young and beautiful nymph 
into this virtuous plant,” as given by Mr. Bares: | 
but this is only another “legend,” as it were, 
which this admirable poet introduces with the 
words : 

“ Others doe tell a long and serious tale 
Of a faire Nymph,” &c. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I shall be able to show the poet's reason for in- 
troducing this legend, new version, or other aspect 
of the weed. Collier evidently did not see the 
poet’s object, and therefore pronounces this “ the 

rest part of the production.” In my opinion, 
it was absolutely necessary to give completeness 
to this magnificent poem. 

The creation of the Indian Weed — “ Marrow 
of the world, starre of the West,” &c., is effected 
pretty much in the natural way — the term “ me- 
tamorphosis ” being a title applied to the imagina- 
tive handling of the subject, rather than capable 
of exact application. Next week I shall send you 
an account of this very beautiful poem, with ex- 
a = a contenting myself on the present occasion 
wit 





“ The Creation of Tobacco. 
“ Scarce had she f Earth] spoke but by unite consent, 
It was allowed by every element; 
Each mountain nodded and each river sleeke 
Approv’d the sentence with a dimpled cheeke. 


The icy-waves were all with Christall fraught : 
The Magellanick sea her unions brought : 
Tagus with golden gifts doth proudly rise, 

And doth the famous Indian rills despise : 
Eridanus his pearl’d Electrum gave: 

Euripus the sweet fluxure of his wave: 

From British seas doth wholesome Corall come : 
The Danish gulphe doth send her Succinum : 
And each this hoped embryon dignifies 

With offring of a sev’rall sacrifice. 

The Earth herself did procreate 

This herbe composéd in despite of fate, 

And chargéd ev’ry country and each hill 

A speciall power into this leafe distill, 

Which thus adorn’d, by holy fire inflam’d 
Sweete life and breath within that carkasse fram’d: 
And had not Tellus temper’d too much mud, 
Too much terrene corruption in the bud, 

The man that tasted it should never die, 

But stand in records of eternitie.” 


The “ occasion” of the poem is the lamentation 
of Earth or Pandora, at the cruel fate of Prome- 
theus, whom she resolves to compensate to the best 
of her power, and “ seat her darling in the starrie 
skies.” ANDREW STEINMETZ. 





CELTS AND HINDUS. 


Antiquaries have often amused themselves with 
the endeavour to discover likenesses between the 
customs and superstitions of the native Irish and 
of the Hindis. Nor are there wanting those who 
entertain a serious conviction that the Celtic ele- 
ment of our population is a runnel from the great 
stream of emigration, which, in primeval times, 
has flowed westward from the central plains of 
India. The inquiry, thus hinted at, has had much 
ridicule cast upon it by the injudicious and igno- 
rant guesses and rash assumptions of sciolists : its 
importance, however, is not to be denied, and the 
results of its prosecution by well-qualified philo- 
logists and ethnological students cannot fail to be 
productive of most valuable results. 

Many have been the subjects elucidated in the 
pages of “N. & Q.,” and nowhere can be found a 
more fitting medium for the discussion of this 
question —a question which, be it observed, com- 
prises within its limits the true original of the 
Celtic element which pervades the population of 
England, France, and other countries, as well as 
that of Ireland. May we not hope, then, that 
some of those eminent philological and ethnolo- 
gical scholars, who have made the pages of “N. 
& Q.” the medium of their inquiries, will turn their 
attention to this question; and thereby throw 
light on a branch of study in which many, who, 
like myself, feel disqualified to conduct the in- 
quiry, nevertheless feel a deep and lasting in- 
terest ? 

Although, therefore, not daring to venture on 
the, except to a few, bewildering path of com- 
parative philology, I may be allowed to contribute 
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my mite in the department of similarity of cus- 
toms and superstitions. In this branch of the 
subject any man of common observation may aid 
the inquiry; and I trust I shall have the honour to 
be the first, although the least important, name 
on the “ subscription list.” 

Most Irishmen of this generation recollect the 
“ blessed turf” of the first cholera year in Ireland. 
I well remember the awe-struck curiosity with 
which, as a boy, I witnessed its lightning-like 
transit. On a dark winter’s evening I chanced to 
visit a cottier’s cabin near my father’s residence, 
close to the town of Kilkenny. Whilst there, a 
peasant, breathless and exhausted, rushed into the 
ever-open door with a lighted turf in his hand; 
and after the usual “God save all here,” com- 
manded the “man of the house” to “serve seven 
houses ;” “for,” said he, “the cholera has come 
to New Birmingham (a village about fifteen miles 
distant), and to keep it off you must do as you 
are bid, or it will be worse for you.” The fiery 
sign was then deposited on the hearth, and the 
man departed, taking up another turf, and say- 
ing, “I must serve three more houses before I 
sleep.” The cottier and his family looked in 
blank amazement at each other; at_last the eldest 
son spoke, and said, “Father, we had better, in 
God’s name, do as we are bid.” And instantly 
three fleet-footed “boys"* were dashing over 
hedge and ditch, carrying the fiery sign to the 
required seven houses; and many a time the 
wearied messenger found that the homesteads 
near him were “ served” already, and the fool was 
sent further. Thus the “blessed turf” spread 
east, west, north, and south; and, in one night, 
pervaded the entire island. The press rang with 
the occurrence; and, Ireland being then in one 
of its periodical paroxysms of disaffection, the 
“blessed turf” was supposed to be the experi- 
ment of some insurrectionist, to ascertain the 
shortest time in which the signal of a “rising” 
could be transmitted over the face of the land. 
On inquiry, however, it soon appeared that the 
event was not connected in the mind of the people 
with the secret societies, which were then rife; 
it had evidently a religious signification, and was 
supposed to be efficacious to avert the much- 
dreaded pestilence, which soon after swept over 
the land. 

Such is my Irish instance: now for the Hindi 
parallel, cut from the London correspondence of 
The Times, dated at “ Bombay, March 3, 1857 :"— 

“From Cawnpore to Allahabad and onwards towards 
the great cities of the north-west, the chokedars, or 
policemen, have been of late spreading from village to 
village —at whose command, or for what object, they 
themselves, it is said, are ignorant —little plain cakes of 
wheaten flour. The number of the cakes and the mode of 
their transmission is uniform. Chokedar, of village A, 





* Hibernicé for “ young man,” the Gallic Celt’s Gargon, 








enters village B, and, addressing its chokedar, commits to 
his charge two cakes, with directions to have other two 
similar to them prepared; and, leaving the old in his 
own village, to hie with the new to village C, and so on. 
The English authorities of the districts through which 
these edibles passed, looked at, handled, and probably 
tasted them; and, finding them upon the evidence of all 
their senses harmless, reported Accordingly to Govern- 
ment. And it appears, 1 think, with tolerable clearness, 
that the mysterious mission is not of political, but of 
superstitious origin; and is directed simply to the ward- 
ing off of diseases, such as the choleraic visitation of 12 
months ago, in which point of view it is noteworthy and 
characteristic, and not unworthy to be remembered to- 
gether with last year’s grim and picturesque legend of 
the horseman who rode down to the river at dead of 
night, and was ferried across, announcing that the pesti- 
lence was in his train.” 

Comment is needless: but I venture to con- 
clude with a schoolboy challenge to the readers 
and contributors of “N. & Q.”—“ Better me 
this.” James GRAVES. 


Kilkenny. 





EDWARD GIBBON. 


From my collection of autographs I select a 
letter of the great historian, written during his 
father’s life, as I perceive that several of your 
correspondents will welcome its publication. It is 
addressed to Mr. Becket, the bookseller. 


“ Mr. Becket. 

“I must desire you would immediately send me Mac- 
pherson’s Dissertations printed for yourself. If you have 
them already bound, they will be most agreeable in that 
form; but at all events I must have them at farthest Sa- 
turday night by the Machine. To speak plainly they are 
designed for the ‘Journal’ which (notwithstanding some 
delay occasioned by my stay in the Isle of Wight) will be 
soon ready, and will, I trust, prove an honourable and 
profitable work for you. 

“If you can have them ready (but not otherwise) you 
will likewise send me, — 

Warner’s history of Civil Wars of Ireland, 2 vol. 

Hist. de la Monarchie Frangoise, par l'Abbe du Bas, the 

4 Edition, 2 Vol. 

Origines de l’ancien Gouvernement de France, d’Italie, 

&e. 4 Vol. 12°, 

“T am yours, &c. 
“ E, Grepon, Juntor. 
“ December the 234, 1767.” 

The “ Journal” mentioned was one he contem- 
plated with Mr. Deyverdun, a Swiss gentleman, 
in imitation of Dr. Maty’s Journal Britannique, 
and was published in the next year under the 
title of Mémoires Littéraires de la Grande Bretagne. 
Epwarp Foss. 





Minor Notes. 


Aristophanes: Shakspeare. — Turning over 
Gerard’s translation of “* The Clouds” of Aristo- 
phanes I found the following passage : 

“Have you ever, looking up, seen a cloud like to a 
Centaur, or a Pard, or a Woif, or a Bull?” — P. 29, 
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Compare Shakspeare, Hamlet, Act III. Sc. 2. : 


“ Hamlet. Do you see yonder cloud, that'sqjmost in 
shape of a camel. 
‘olonius, By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 

Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 

Ham. Or like a whale? 

Pol. Very like a whale.” 

Is this passage in Hamlet original, or did Shak- 
speare imitate Aristophanes ? T. W. Farrer. 


Balzac and Gaudentius.— An anecdote of a 
conversation between Balzac and a thief has lately 
been going the round of the press, which bears so 
striking a resemblance to the following extract 
from Gaudentii Jocosi docte Nuge, that I think 
the circumstance worthy of a Note: 

“ Nobilis quidam Placentinus, consumptis fere omnibus 
fortunis, in magna paupertate vitam sustentabat. Is noctu 
fures quosdam in domo sua deprehendens, ‘ Quid vos,’ 
inquit, ‘stulti homines! hic noctu aliquid inventurum 
putatis, ubi ego interdiu nihil invenire possum ?’” 

DunNeELMENSIS. 


Scott dictating “ Ivanhoe.” — Lockhart says that 
Sir Walter Scott dictated the greater part of the 
Bride of Lammermoor, the Legend of Montrose, 
and Jvanhoe to William Laidlaw and John Ballan- 
tyne: 

“ Good Laidlaw,” he adds, “entered with such keen 
zest into the interest of the story, as it flowed from the 
author’s lips, that he could not suppress exclamations of 
surprise and delight : ‘Gude keep us a’! —the like o’ that 
—eh Sirs! eh Sirs!’” 

Mr. Laidlaw used to shake his head at this pas- 
sage of Lockhart : — 


“T remember,” he said, “ being so much inter- 
ested in a part of Ivanhoe relating to Rebecca, 
the Jewess, that I exclaimed, ‘ That is fine, Mr. 
Scott! get on—get on.’ He laughed, and re- 
plied: ‘ Ay, Willie, but recollect I have to make 
the story. I have more than once heard Mr. 
Laidlaw relate this anecdote; adding, that Sir 
Walter was highly pleased himself with his cha- 
racter of Rebecca, saying, ‘I shall make some- 
thing of my Jewess!'” Cs. 


Authorship of the Church Catechism. — 


“The late Mr. Brand informed me, that in a copy of 
Bishop Beveridge on the Church Catechism, 1705, is the 
following note by Dr. Ellison, vicar of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, dated 1708:—‘Dr, Alexander Nowell, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, composed the Church Catechism as far as the 
article on the Sacraments, which article was drawn up by 
Bishop Overall, Dr. Nowell’s successor in the Deanery.’ ” 
— Churton’s Life of Nowell, p. 184. n. 

E. H. A. 


Darkness at Mid-Day. — A phenomenon of this 
extraordinary nature occurred at Bolton-le-Moors 
and the neighbourhood, about noon on Monday, 
March 23, 1857. The wind during the morning 
had been north-east, with a little snow; at twelve 
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o'clock the air became quite still, and a deep 
gloom overspread the heavens, increasing so ra- 
pidly, that in ten minutes it was not possible to 
read, or distinguish the features of any person a 
few yards off. This was the more singular from 
there being no fog at the time, though snow in 
very minute particles was falling. The extreme 
darkness continued about eight minutes, when the 
horizon at two or three points assumed a lurid 
yellow appearance, as though from conflagrations 
a few miles distant; within a quarter of an hour 
from this time the darkness was dispelled; but 
such was the alarm caused by the phenomenon, 
that many persons supposed the world at an end, 
not a few were made ill by intense nervous ex- 
citement, and all were more or less impressed with 
a feeling of awe. Poultry went to roost, instinct 
being stronger than habit. Can any of your cor- 
respondents explain the cause of this phenomenon, 
or record any similar occurrences ? x. (1.) 


Singular Epitaph.—The following is an inscrip- 
tion on the tomb of John White, surveyor to the 
New River Company, in Enfield churchyard : 

“ Here lies John White, who day by day, 
On river works did use much clay, 
Is now himself turning that way: 
If not to clay, yet dust will come, 
Which, to preserve, takes little room, 
Although inclosed in this great tomb. 

“T served the New River Company as surveyor from 
Lady-day, 1691, to Midsummer, 1723.” 


He died in 1741. 


Lundhill Colliery Explosion. — Any of your 
readers who can compute the enormous loss in 
value (irrespective of the greater value of life) 
sustained by the country from the destruction of 
189 powerful, able-bodied, and producing men, 
and will relate the same through “N. & Q.,” I 
think will do a service to that useful class of 
labourers. The amount of value will be found so 
staggering, as to cause a deep interest in finding a 
prevention to such explosions in future. R. 8. 


Norsa. 





Queries. 
GRAVESTONES AND CHURCH REPAIRS. 


It is much to be regretted that the clergy are, in 
their dealings with all family memorials, whether 
gravestones or tablets, in their keen desire for 
church renovation, too often forgetful of their 
use, value, and importance. What I want to ask 

ou or your legal correspondents is, whether there 
is no law which at all restrains this mode of pro- 
ceeding, so utterly subversive as it is to the disco- 
very of family “links,” and respect to the memory 
of sneuneent On visiting lately the burial-place 
of the elder branch of my family, I could find no 
indication of the existence of the family vault; 
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though by the aid of the person who kept the 
church key, I learnt whereabouts it was. On ask- 
ing her where the memorial stones were, she could 
not tell me, — supposed the contractor (the man 
who had put down the coloured tiles in their 
place) had taken them away. However, a few 
days afterwards I discovered two of them (I sup- 
pose these two were thought the best names in 
the church, and so considered worthy of some 
kind of preservation), used as paving-stones at 
the great south porch; not in the porch, but out- 
side, where all the children of the town spin"their 
tops. Of course in a few years the inscriptions 
will be illegible; and thus are destroyed memo- 
rials of men certainly not unknown in their day, 
and deserving greater respect than the unscru- 
pulous vicar chose to show them. I need scarcely 
remind your readers how often large estates and 
fortunes have depended upon the inscription on a 
gravestone ; and I can hardly think that the pre- 
sent mode of destruction can be entirely in har- 
mony with the law. c 
Oxford. 





GAME OF CLOSSYNGE. 


Can any of your readers give me information 
as to the history or practice of a game used in the 
time of Henry VIIL, called Clossynge? No such 
game occurs in Brand's Popular Antiquities, nor 
does any mention of it occur in Nares’s Glossary. 

It occurs, however, in A Booke of Precedentes 
exactly writt in manner of a Register, printed by 
Richard Grafton, “ Londini, ex officina Richardi 
Graftoni clarissimo Principi Eduuardo typogra- 
phia :” — 

“ A License to use the Game of Clossynge. 


“ Henry the Eyghte, &c. To the Mayre, Shyriffes, and 
Aldermen of our Cytie of London, that nowe be and that 
hereafter for the tyme shalbe, and to al other our officers, 
ministres, and subgiettes, these our letters heryng or 
seyng, gretynge: We lete you to wyt, that we of our es- 
pecyal grace have licensed and by these presentes do li- 
cense our welbeloued Robert P., and his deputie or assigne 
to kepe in any place within our citie of London and the 
suburbes of the same, from hencefurth from tyme to tyme 
duryng his lyfe, only for ale and bere and no money, the 
game of Closshynge, for the dysport and recreation of 
honest persons resorting thither, almaner apprentices and 
vacabundes onely except, without any dammage, penaltye, 
daunger, losse, or forfeiture, to ensue either to the sayde 
R. his father, deputie or assigne, or to the sayde personnes 
or any of them in this behalf, Any act, statute, or ordi- 
naunce heretofore had or made to the contrarie hereof 
notwithstandyng. Wherefore we will and cOmaunde you 
and euery of you to permytte and suffre the sayde Robert, 
his sayde deputie or assigne, to vse and enjoye the hoole 
effecte of this our licence without any your let or inter- 
rupcion as ye tender our pleasure, and will auoyde the 
contrarie, Geuen, &c.” 

H. E. 





Minor Queries. 


Christopher Smart's Song of David, — I am re- 
minded by the painfully interesting article on 
“Lunatic Asylums” in the number of the Quar- 
terly Review which has just been published, of a 
Query which I have for some time contemplated 
addressing to “NN. & Q.” I have just read in the 
article in question this passage : 

“In these days poor Christopher Smart would not be 
deprived of his pen and ink, and compelled to indent his 
3 poem on ‘ David’ with a key on the pannels of his 
cell. 

This statement, or something very like it, is fre- 
quently repeated. My Query is, Is this true? 
and on what authority does it rest ? 8. D. 


Dreadful Visitation. —I am anxious to know 
whether the statements made in the following 
cutting from the Weekly Register of — llth 
last are true. If such an event really happened 
it must have caused great sensation. I shall be 
glad of a reference to a full account of the cir- 
cumstance, if any such exists : 

“A clerical correspondent writes as follows: ‘On the 
8th of March, in a village near Cherbourg, just across the 
Channel, six Frenchmen were seen going on a Sunday 
morning, at Mass time, to their work, with their tools on 
their shoulders, in contempt of the law of God, which 
commands us to keep the Sabbath holy, and to the great 
scandal of the good people who happened to meet them 
on their way to church; when all of a sudden the six 
unfortunate men fell on the road and expired instantly 
and simultaneously. The next day, the bodies of these 
six transgressors were buried together in one and the 
same grave, amidst the consternation of the inhabitants 
of the surrounding towns and villages, who could not 
help seeing the hand of God in this melancholy event. 
This dreadful visitation of God has created a deep sensa- 
tion far and wide, and struck terror into the heart of 
many a Sabbath breaker.’” 

K. P. D. E. 


Common Prayer of James I.— Referring to the 
sale of Mr. Horner's books, at which a copy of the 
Booke of Common Prayer, 1604, sold for 130/., I 
should feel obliged if any of your readers would 
inform me whether there was an edition of the 
Prayer-Book printed in 1605, and whether the 
“ Psalter,” and the “Psalmes in Meter,” were both 
dated 1604 in Mr. Horner's copy. I have seen a 
copy, without title, &c., corresponding with the 
description of the alterations by Mr. Keeling, in 
his book on the Liturgies of the Church of Eng- 
land; but the Psalter is dated 1605, the Psalmes 
in Meter 1606. T. G. L. 


“ Good Friday's Argument.”—Bishop Jewel (Dr. 
Jelf's edit. vol. i. p. 413.) describes some foolish 
reasoning as “a Good Friday's Argument.” The 
editor, in a foot-note, confesses he does not under- 
stand this, “unless it alludes to the controversy 
respecting the computation of Easter.” In Shak- 
speare, however (7'wel/th Night, Act I. Sc. 5.), the 
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phrase, “a good Jenten answer,” is used in much 
the same way. 

Now, it is difficult to suppose that the “com- 
putation of Easter” has anything to do with either 
of these passages. May there not rather be an 
allusion to the buffooneries of the Carnival ? and 
may not a “Good Friday's argument,” or “lenten 
answer,” be the argument or answer one would 
expect from a masquerader, in Lent, during Car- 
nival ? 

Shakspeare probably gives the more correct and 
usual phrase. Jewel seems to have varied it more 
for the sake of taking up his adversary’s words, 
— who has been talking of Good Friday just be- 
fore,—than for any other reason, T. H. P——n. 

Mumby, Alford. 


Porson Fund. —Can any one inform me who, 
besides Dr. Burney and Mr. J. Cleaver Bankes, 
were the trustees of the fund raised for Porson’s 
benefit after he resigned his fellowship at Trinity; 
and what became of that fund after his death ? 
More than 1500l. were subscribed (I believe 
nearly 2000/.) ; and the sum appropriated to the 
foundation of the “ Porson Prize” (in 1816) can 
have been little more than half the amount of the 
interest which is presumed to have accumulated 
since his death in 1808. 


“ Wooden Walls,” when first applied to English 
Ships of War.— Whitelocke, who was sent by 
Cromwell on a mission to Sweden in 1653-4, 
having been asked by the queen whether the 
ships which accompanied him belonged to the go- 
vernment or private individuals, thus answered : 
“The dominions of the Commonwealth consist- 
ing of islands, our chiefest defence is our navy; 
our best bulwarks are those wooden walls.” Did 
this term, now applied to the English navy 
throughout the world, originate with Whitelocke, 
Cromwell's minister, or was it known before his 
time ? W. W. 

Malta. 


Fumadoes.— Among whets for the appetite, 
Burton (Anat. Mel.) mentions fumadoes. Am I 
right in supposing that these were smoked fish ? 
Sausages are there spoken of as salsages. 

Henry T. River. 

The Irish Harp.—It is known from history that 
one of the Earls of Ross, called Donald of the 
Isles, was killed in the castle of Inverness by a 
piper or harper. In a MS. belonging to the 
family of Ross of Balnagown, the death of Donald 
is thus related : — 

“ The said Donald was slain in the Castle of Inverness 
by a clairshear that played on a clairsha [ clairshach, the 
harp], in the year 1461. The clairshear said he would 
play a spring that Donald never heard before nor yet 
—— Rad cutted his throat, for the said Donald slew 

8 . 


Q. (1) | 








Was the elairshach common to the Scottish ag 
to the Irish Celts at this period ; and if so, when 
was it superseded by the big pipe or bagpipe ? 

9. 

Rhoswitha. — Who was the Saxon nun of this 
name, mentioned by Southey in his Doctor, as 
“her country’s wonder in the tenth century ?” 


S. A. 


Costume of the Liverymen of London. — In 
the Index to a work called the British Chrono- 
logist it is stated “London had its Common- 
council first wear blue mazarine gowns Sept. 14, 
1761.” On reference to that date in the body 
of the work, viz., vol. iii. p. 367., it is stated : 

“The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common-council of 
London waited on their Majesties and the Princess 
Dowager with their addresses of congratulation. The 
Common-councilmen were all dressed in new mazarine 
blue silk gowns lined with fur.” 

Was this, then, the first time of the members 
of the Common Council assuming this costume ? 
or did they only have new gowns? If the latter, 
were the gowns formerly worn by them of “ maza- 

C. 


rine blue silk lined with fur ?” L. L. 


Clan, or Clam Pits. — What is the origin of the 
word “ Clan” or “Clam Pits,” as it is frequently 
found in Devon and Dorset as the name of certain 
localities in small towns ? J.B. S. 


* Tally-ho!” —Is the etymology of this word 
to be found in the following verses, from — 

“The Norrotk GARLAND: or the Death of Reynarp 
the Fox. By Sir W¥——m Y——ge. To the Tune of 
A Begging we will go.” 

“ He quickly found the Cover 
Too hot for him to stay, 
And soon Ned Callet spy’d him 
Stealing across the Way. 
And a Hunting we will go, §c. 
“Totie Aux! then Callet cry’d, 
And gave a Gibbet Shrill: 
He toss’d his Brush, as who should say, 
Come kiss it if you will. 
And a Hunting we will go, §c.” 

This song is published in A New Miscellany, 
London, prmted for A. Moore, 1730. In the 
same song, — 

“Hoamx! crys my Lord.” 
Curnpert Beps. 


Epigram Wanted.— Wanted the name of the 
composer of the following : — 
“ How wisely Nature, ordering all below, 
Forbade a beard on woman’s chin to grow! 
For how could she be shaved whate’er the skill, 
Whose tongue would never let her chin be still?” 


J. K. D. 

De la Marcke Family.— Any person giving in- 
formation respecting the Freneh family of “ De la 
Marcke, ” or who can name any peerage in which 
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the genealogy may be traced, will greatly oblige a 
gentleman interested in finding some authentic 
records of that family, now believed to be nearly, 
if not quite, extinct A. H. M. 


“ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow.” —To what poet 
does Tennyson allude, when he says: 
“ : . . This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering hap- 

pier things?” 
The similarity of sentiment in a couplet in 
Elvisa to Abelard — 

“ Of all afflictions taught a lover yet, 
*Tis sure the hardest science to forget,” 

would lead me to suggest Pope. 
readers ? 

Gray’s Inn. 


Blood Royal and Martyrial.—The Grand Duke 
Cosmo mentions (see Travels, p. 368., London, 
1821), that the blood of Charles I. was spattered 
on the window at Whitehall; and that no effort 
to erase it had succeeded, at the date of his visit 
to England, a.v. 1669. Query, Is it yet to be 
seen at Whitehall? This inquiry is apropos to 
those of others of your correspondents, as to blood 
that will not wash out. A. C. C. 


Lances Brisées, or Lancie Spezzate.—-H. E. W. 
F. wishes to know why the soldiers styled Lancie 
spezzate, or Lances brisées, employed in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, were reckoned as 
equal to three times the same number of Gen- 
darmes or Cavalry. 

In the first of the following quotations from 
Sismondi, 20 Zances are counted as 60 Cavalry. 
In the second, 400 Lances are esteemed equivalent 
to 1200 Gendarmes. Was every Lancie Spezzata, 
of necessity, to be accompanied by two Gendarmes, 
or Cavalry soldiers ? 


What say your 
A. CHaLLeTera. 


“La manitre dont on ‘enrolait les troupes, par Lances 
Brisées, donnait & un beaucoup plus grand nombre d’of- 
ticiers les moyens de se faire connaitre. 

“Un Gentilhomme attachait & sa personne quelques- 
uns de ses vassaux ; un Aventurier habile s’associait 
quelques compagnons de service; ces petites compagnies 
ne se séparaient plus; au contraire, elles grossissaient 
sans cesse; et lorsque le capitaine disposait de vingt (20) 
Lances ; c’est-d-dire de soixrante (60) hommes de cavalerie ; 
il commengait & traiter séparément et d’une manitre in- 
dependante avec les souverains qui voulaient le prendre 

leur service.” — Sismondi, Histoire des Républiques 
Italiennes, tome viii. p. 69. 

“Le Comte Oddo, fils de Braccio, recueillit, avec l’aide 
de Nicholas Piccinino, une partie de son armée; et les 
Florentins, qui, & cette époque, avaient un extréme 
besoin de troupes, prirent ces deux généraux a leur solde, 
avec quatre cents lances (400); ou, douze cents gendarmes 
(1200).” — Ibid., tome viii. p. 358. 

“On appelait Lances Brisées, Lancie spezzate; les 
gendarmes qui traitaient individuellement pour leur solde, 
et qui ne faisaient pas partie de la compagnie de quelque 
Condottiere.” — Ibid., tome ix. p- 322. Note 2. 

23. Rutland Square, Dublin. 





“ To knock under.” — 


“A common expression which denotes that a man 
yields or submits. Submission is expressed among good 
fellows by knocking under the table.” — Johnson. 

“ An expression borrowed from the practice of knocking 
under the table when conquered.” — Imperial Dictionary. 
Neither Richardson nor Webster notice the 
phrase. 

“Tf therefore, after this, I ‘go the way of my Fathers,’ 
I freely waive that haughty epitaph ‘ Magnis tamen ex- 
cidit ausis,’ and instead, knock under table that Satan hath 
beguiled me to play the fool with myself.” — Asgill 
(“ translated” Asgill), quoted in Southey’s Doctor, ch. 
clxxii., p. 452. of the one vol. edit. 

Will some one tell me something about this 
knocking under table? Is it an obsolete, or an 
existing, custom? What kind of submission, and 
to whom ? and what manner of conquest does it 
indicate or admit ? and how did the fashion, if it 
were one, arise ? 

The answer from Johnson has already been 
given, “N. & Q.” 1" S. iv. 234., but is surely nc 
satisfactory without further explanation. 

Harry Leroy Tempe. 


John Zanthey, or Santhey.—On September 4, 
1649, an act of parliament was passed, appointing 
John March, John Zanthey, esquires, Moses Wall 
and Roger Frith, gentlemen, Commissioners to 
hear and examine the complaints and grievances 
of the inhabitants of Guernsey. From contem- 
porary documents preserved in the island, it ap- 
pears that March and Zanthey belonged to Gray's 
Inn, but the name of the latter is frequently 
written Santhey. Can any of your correspon- 
dents inform me which is the correct orthography ? 

Epear MacCutioca. 

Guernsey. 


Riphean Hills —Jeremy Taylor somewhere says 
that the 
“Sun is the eye of the world; and he is indifferent to the 
negro or the cold Russian; to them that dwell under the 
line, and them that stand near the tropics, the scalded 
Indian, or the poor boy that shakes at the foot of the 
Riphean Hills.” 


Where are the Riphean Hills ? 


T, Q. C. 


Quotation Wanted. — Can any of the readers of 
“N.& Q.” say where the following lines are to be 
found? I have heard them quoted, but by one 
very old person who has been dead nearly a 
quarter of a century. ‘They struck me much at 
the time, and I have never forgotten them : 

“ War begets poverty; poverty, peace; 

Peace doth make riches flow (fate ne’er doth cease) ; 

Riches bring pride; and pride is war’s ground ; 

War begets poverty,—and so the world goes round.” 


W. T. 


What was Ziges ? — Lately reading the Me- 
moirs of Sir Robert Strange, Knight, by James 
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Dennistoun, I came to this passage, “ A copious 

bow! of punch, champaigne, ziges, &c., to cele- 

brate the anniversary of St. Andrew (1753).” 
FLORENCE. 


Fuchseger. —1 lately had the opportunity of 
seeing two valuable paintings (representing the 
story of the Prodigal Son) by Fuchseger. Can 
you tell me anything of this painter? I cannot 
find his name either in Bryant or Pilkington. 

JULIAN. 


Portraits on stained Glass. —In the Chapel of 
S. Basil, or the Holy Blood, at Bruges, were 
formerly seven stained-glass windows, 1483, 1496, 
1500, and 1684; these were sold at the period of 
the French Revolution for fourteen francs a-piece, 
and carried to England by the purchaser. ‘They | 
represent — 

1. Philip the Bold and Margaret de Maele. 

2. Jean sans Peur and Margaret of Bavaria. 

3. Philip the Good and Isabella of Portugal. 

4. Charles the Bold and Isabella of Bourbon, 

5. Mary of Burgundy and Maximilian, 

6. Philip the Handsome and Joanna of Spain. 

7. Charles V. and Isabella of Portugal. 

Can any one give information as to what has 
become of them, and, if in existence, where ? 


W. H. J. W. 





Bruges. 


Curse in Westminster Hall. —In Dugdale’s 
Baronage (edit. 1675) it is stated that Humphrey 
Earl of Essex and Hereford was present, in the 
37th year of Henry IIT., “ when that formal curse 
was denounced in Westminster Hall against the 
violation of Magna Charta, with bell, book, and 
candle.” Can any of your readers refer me to a 
description of any such ceremony ? 

Vicar Cnoran 


Eucharistic Wine mingled with Ink. — Among 
the various superstitious usages connected with 
the Eucharist was that of signing solemn docu- 
ments with ink mingled with the consecrated wine. 
What early writers mention this practice, and 
what instances of it can be cited? I can find no 
allusion to it in Bingham. A. Taynor, M.A. 





flinor Queries with Answers. 


Turning to the East.— What are the reasons 
usually adduced for turning towards the East (as 
many congregations do, and particularly I think in 
villages), at the repetition of our Church Creeds ? 
Many adopt this practice, and know not why. 

Rusticus. 

[The learned Bishop Sparrow, in his Rationale upon the 
Book of Common Prayer, 1661, p. 44., has given two rea- 
sons for the observance of this ancient practice: 1. The 
East is the most honourable part of the world, being the 





region of light, whence the glorious sun arises, which is 
emblematical of the Sun of Righteousness. 2. As the 
Jews in their prayers looked towards the mercy-seat; so 
the Christians turned towards the principal part of the 
Church, the altar, of which the mercy-seat was but a 
type. The most curious and learned treatise on this 
practice will be found in Gregorii Posthuma: or Certain 
Learned Tracts, written by John Gregory, M.A., 4to., 1671, 
chap. xviii., who states that “our forefathers lived and 
died in the belief that the second coming of the Son of 
Man would be in the East,” as shown in the following 
quotation from Lib, Festivalis in Dedicatione Ecclesia : 
“ Lete us thinke (so the priest used to say on the Wake- 
days) that Christ dyed in the Este, that we may be of 
the nombre that he dyed for. Also let us thinke, that he 
shall come out of the Este to the doome. Wherefore let 
us pray heretily to Him and besely, that we may have 
grace of contrition in our hearts of our misdeeds with 
shrift and satisfaction, that we may stonde that day on 
the right honde of our Lord Jesu Christ.” Consult also 
Bishop Kaye on Tertullian, p. 402.; and on Clement of 
Alexandria, p.452.; Bishop Stillingfleet’s Eccles. Cuses, 
p. 382.; Staveley on Churches, p. 155.; Wheatly on the 
Common Prayer, and “N. & Q.,” 1* 8. viii. 592. ] 


“ The Diuel’s Necherchiefe neere Redriffe.” — 
Gerard, in his famous Herball, describing the 
Water Gladiole, says : 


“I found it in great plentie, being in companie with a 
worshipfull gentleman, Master Robert Wilbraham, at a 
village 15 miles from London, called Bushey. It groweth 
likewise by the famous riuer Thamesis, not far from a 

vece f ground ealled the Diuel’s neckerchiefe neere 
Redrifle by London.” 


Redriff is, of course, Rotherhithe ; but where 
are we to look for the * Devil's Neckerchief ?” 
T. Hueues. 
Chester. 


[The Devil’s Neckerchief at Rotherhithe appears to 
have been a zig-zag piece of swampy ground, and being 
located in a filthy situation received the appellation of 
his Satanic Majesty’s necktie. It has become, by habit 
and perversion, Neckinger, as the common vulgar phrase 
muckinger is applied to a pocket-kerchief. Neckinger 
Mills, the spot of land and water, &c. is the ground 
whence the name originated. ] 


“ Mumpsimus” and “ Sumpsimus.” — Will some 
compassionate reader of “ N. & Q.” furnish a re- 
ference to the original authority for the story of 
the old priest om refused to change his old 
“ Mumpsimus” for their new “ Sumpsimus " ? 


A. B. R. 
Belmont. 


— story is thus narrated by Camden in his Remains 
(edit. 1674, p. 358.): “King Henry VIIIL., finding fault 
with the disagreement of preachers, would often say, 
‘Some are too stiff in their old Mumpsimus, and others 
too busie and curious in their new Sumpsimus;’ haply 
borrowing these phrases from that which Master Pace, 
his secretary, reporteth in’his book, De Fructu ] 

of an old priest in that age, which always read in his 
portass [breviary] Mumpsimus, Domine, for Sumpsimus : 
whereof when he was admonished, he said that he now 
had used Mumpsimus thirty years, and would not leave 
his old Mumpsimus for their new Sumpsimus.” ] 
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Replies. 
LINES FROM A COMMON-PLACE BOOK — HILL. 
(2 S. iii. 291.) 

In the lines published by P. H. there is given a 
description of the tyrannical conduct of the Crom- 
wellians when invested with supreme power in 
England. The murder of the sovereign was fol- 
lowed by the despotism of the Protector, the insti- 
tution of SeiepAlenand, and the establishment of 
commissioners, by whom were not only “ patriot 
nobles ” and loyal gentry spoliated of their estates, 
but those in an inferior rank in life were trans- 
ported and doomed to slavery, without any form 
of trial whatsoever. 

The misdeeds of the republicans have never 
yet been fully exposed, nor properly commented 
upon. The tendency of most writers since the 
Revolution of 1688 has been to dwell upon the 
crimes of the Stuarts as arbitrary monarchs, and to 
throw a veil over the misdeeds of the republicans, 
because amongst the republicans and their de- 
scendants were the opponents of James II. 

“He” (Cromwell) “divided England into Cantons, 
over each of which he placed a Bashaw under the title of 
Major-General, who was to have the inspection and 
government of inferior commissioners in every County, 
with orders to seize the persons and distrain the estates of 
such as should be refractory, and to put in execution such 
Surther directions as they should receive from him.” 


These are the words of one of the purest repub- 
licans — Lieutenant-General Ludlow. I quote 
from the Vevay edition of 1698, vol. ii. p. 519. 

Let us now see if there cannot be found in the 
same author an illustration of the lines quoted 
by P. H.: 

“In the mean time the Major-Generals carried things 
with unheard-of insolence in their several precincts, de- 
cimating to extremity whom they pleased, and interrupting 
the proceedings at law upon petitions of those who pretended 
themselves aggrieved, threatening such as would not 
yield a ready submission to their orders with transportation 
to Jamaica or some plantations in the West Indies,” &c. — 
Vol. ii. p. 539. 

And again we are told of Cromwell — 

“Not contenting himself with the death of many of 
those who had raised arms against him, and seizure of the 
goods of that party, he transported whole droves of them at 
a time into foreign parts without any legal trial.” — Vol. ii. 
p. 533, 

I believe the same author — Ludlow — helps 
us to a knowledge of the person described in the 
first line quoted by P. H. : 


“In robes of state the woodman’s son appears.” 


Ludlow refers more than once to a Cromwellian 
named Brown as “the woodmonger”; and this 
Brown having by his evidence on the trials of the 
Regicides aided in bringing one of them to the 
block, and so procuring a pardon for himself, is 
denounced by Ludlow as “that apostate Brown, 








the woodmonger ” (vol. iii. p. 18.), “ that renegado 
Brown” (vol. iii. p. 45.). The same person is re- 
ferred to in vol. i. pp. 175. 178. 

I am not in a position to say who is “ the Hill” 
respecting whom P. H. seeks information. In 
Thurloe’s State Papers, vol. iv. p. 117., there is a 
list, but manifestly not a complete list, of the 
Major-Generals appointed by Cromwell in 1655. 
In it is not comprised either the names of Brown 
or Hill; but in one of the letters addressed by 
Secretary Thurloe to H. Cromwell, Major-General 
of the army in Ireland, there is an allusion made 
to a Colonel Hill in somewhat remarkable words : 

“Soe much as I Knowe by hym, he seemes to be a 
usefull man, and not to be disobliged.”—Vol. iv. p. 773. 

I hope the Query of P. H. may lead to some 
further Notes upon the Cromwellian misgovern- 
ment in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


W. B. Mac Case. 





“Weinig Tijd voor ’t verhaalde Treuerspel vlogen twee 

yevaars een van ’t dak der Loon-raad, d’ ander uit de 
vyver van ’t Prinsen-hof boven op ’t dwars hout der wip 
van’t Haagsche schavot, zagen met omgekromde halsen 
nederwaards; een koddige Artz zeide tot sijn metgezel, 
‘Is niet d’ een de Water-graef en die de Land-graef?’ 
Hy meinde Cornelis en Joan de Wit: Dese Broeders 
waaren elkander gelijk, en lange gestalte en angezicht ; 
doch d’ oudeste konde geenzints haalen by ’t diepzinni 
vernuft des jonger. De bruske hoogmoed des oude ston 
jeder in de weg. Men smaalde op de Rok van staat, Hel- 
bardiers en schildery binnen ‘t Dortsche Raadhuis : ‘ Wat 
liet zich de zoon van een haale hout-hoper voorstaan, 
over dwars gedreven door Lovensteinsche zijdigheid?’” 
— Leven en Oorlogsdaden van Wilhem Henrik den Derden, 
door G. Montanus, i. 429., Amsterdam, 1705. 

Aaron Hill was enough a poet to have written 
the lines, but he was not born till 1685; and when 
he began to write, the circumstances of the murder 
of the De Wits must have ceased to be matters of 
familiar allusion. 

The stork is not generally reputed “ foul,” or of 
evil omen. “The exclusive law ” is the Perpetual 
Edict of August 5, 1667, abolishing the stadhol- 
dership. As it was confirmed by the oaths of the 
Prince of Orange and the nobles, it might be said 
to keep him from “his own,” but had no such 
effect on them. 

I do not know what is meant by “awes the 
judgment-seat,” but the halberdiers and robe of 
state are noticed in another work: 

“d’Heer Cornelis de Wit, out Burgemeester der staat 
Dordrecht en Ruart van den Land van Putten, was nu 
uyt "t Lands Oorlogs-vloet, daar by (met en hostelijhen 
Rok van Staat gekleedt, en 12 Halberdiers des Lands Li- 
vrejen dragende, omringt) het opporste gezag had, en 
daarom de zee of Water-Prins bygenaamt wiert, vant schip 
van d’ Heer L. Ad. Gen. de roy to (ma dat den victo- 
rieusen Zeeslag te Dordrect te huys gekommen, alwaar 
by zyn kamer en Bedde most blyven houden.” — Binnen- 
Landtse Borgerlyke Beroerten, p. 35., Amst. 1676. 


The De Wits were an important family in the 
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thirteenth century. Jacob, the father of Corne- | 
lius and John, had been thrice burgomaster of 
Dordrecht ; was the Dutch ambassador at Lubec | 
in 1658 ; and in 1657 was appointed to a judicial 

and financial office (raad-en-rekenmeester) which 

he held when his sons were murdered. (Simons’s 

Johan de Wit en zijn Tijd, i. 35., Amst. 1832-42.) 

So there could be no ground for calling him “a 

mere timber-merchant.” 

The truth as to the personal habits of the De 
Wits is not easy to get at. Sir William Temple's 
description is probably near it. I quote from 
Basnage, not having the Remarks on the State 
of the United Provinces at hand. Of John he 
says: 

“Toute sa suite, & la reserve de quelques commis et 
clercs, entretenus dans son Bureau aux depens du Public, 
etoit composée d’un seul valet, qui fasoit tout le service 
ordinaire de la maison. Lorsque ce Ministre fasoit des 
visites de ceremonie, le valet mettoit un simple manteau 
de livrée, et suivoit la carrosse dans la rue. Dans les 
autres occasions il alloit souvent & pied, suivi de son 
valet, et quelque fois seul comme le plus simple bourgeois 
de la Haye.” — Basnage, ii. 318, 


This simplicity is exaggerated in later accounts. 
Grohmann, in his Historisch-biographisches Hand- 
worterbuch, vii. 674., says : 

“ Johan de Wit hatte sich eben so sehr durch sein Ta- 
lent, als durch sein miissigung ausgezeichnet. Der Fru- 
galitit und Bescheidenheit seiner Republik unterworfen, 
hat er nicht mehr als einer Bedienter und eine Magd.” 


As he went in his own coach to take his brother 
from the prison, we may conclude that the man 
described by Sir W. Temple as making himself 
generally useful, did not add to his duties those of 
coachman and groom. From what we know of 
John, we might expect to find him free from os- 
tentation of wealth or frugality. I shall be glad 
to be referred to original authorities, especially as 
to the habits of Cornelius. Mr. Simons’s book 
contains much valuable matter inconveniently put 
together. Three volumes of rather lifeless bio- 
graphy, with notes nearly equal to the text at the 
end of each chapter, very long statistical appen- 
dices, and neither index nor table of contents, 
make a search difficult and uninviting, and con- 
tinuous reading is out of the question. H. B.C. 

U. U, Club. : 





QUARRY. 
(2™* §. iii. 203.) 


It is scarcely to be wondered at, if this term of 
the chase has, as Mr. Keicuriey asserts, puzzled 
lexicographers ; for technical terms are naturally, | 
and as a matter of course, a weak point with them ; 
the greater part of their knowledge of such terms 
is necessarily obtained at second-hand ; and we 
cannot expect perfect accuracy on such matters 


| 





in a general dictionary. Technical terms more- 
over are, more than any others, perhaps, liable to 
corruption, both in their origin and in their use ; 
one might almost say that they are necessarily 
and essentially corruptions, the terms of the chase 
more especially; on this account they very fre- 
quently become a puzzle to philologists. Nor do 
I imagine that foreign languages are one whit 
more exempt from this defect than our own; or 
that foreign dictionaries are more immaculate 
than those of this country in the exposition of the 
terms of the chase. 

My belief with regard to this word curée, which 
Mr. KeiGutTier supposes to be the origin of our 
quarry, and which he rightly interprets “the re- 
ward given to animals of the chase,” is, that it is 
itself a corruption; and my reason for this belief 
is that there is no word in the French language, 
that I am aware of, of the same form, in which it 
can be supposed te have originated. It appears 
to me more likely to be a corruption, than an 
isolated unconnected term of which no rational 
account can be given. The fact of its corruption 
I deduce as follows. 

The primary idea peculiar to the chase, whether 
falconry or hunting, is seeking, — questing, as the 
craft call it now-a-days, — that is, searching for 
something in order to bring it: guerere — in old 
French quérir, whence the object sought would 
be quéri. The meaning of the now obsolete quérir 
is undoubtedly to search for and bring, and as the 
great proportion of our old terms of the chase 
came to us from the French, I have no hesitation 
in believing the old French quéri to be the origin 
of our quarry (although Skinner gives it with a 
doubt), more especially when I find the earliest 
English authority writing the word, as used in 
England, querre. 

I will give some extracts from my copy of the 
Boke of S. Albans, 1595, to confirm my view of 
the matter : 


“An hawke flieth to the riuer diverse wayes.. . she 
flieth also to the querre to the creep and no other way.” 


“ Querre. — If you see store of mallards feeding in the 
field, if your hawke flee couertly under hedges or close 
by the ground, by which meanes she nymeth one of them 
before they can rise, you shall say that foule was killed 
at the querre,.” 

“ How a man shall make a hawke to the Querre.—Take 
a tame mallard and set him in a faire plaine, and let him 
go whither he wil, then take your hawke uppon your 
fiste and go to that plaine, and being a good distance off, 
hold up your hand, and see if your hawke can espie the 


| mallard, yea or no, by her owne corage, and if you find 


she haue discerned the foule and desire to flee thereto, let 
her kil it and plume wel thereon, and in this sorte serve 
her three or foure times, and doubt not she is perfitly 
made to the querre,” &c, 


I cannot doubt that, although in these extracts 
the term querre is used in a purely technical sense, 
denoting the peculiar flight of the hawk in chase, 
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still it is in itself, strictly, neither more nor less 
than the object of pursuit. Again: 


« How you shal undo a harte. 

«.... take the midriffe from both sides and so, like 
a huntsman, make up the umbles with all of them to- 
gether, only keep the lightes uppon the shinne and bid 
(bide) the querre.... taking out the tongue and the 
braines, laying them with the lightes, the smal guts, and 
the blood, uppon the shinne, to rewarde the houndes, 
which is called the querry.” 


This last use of the term, as it seems to me, is 
secondary and accidental, and an arbitrary appli- 
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cation of the original by huntsmen ; it is that part | 


of the querre or quarry destined for the hounds ; 
while the primary meaning of the term is the 


object sought for or hunted, the game, the | 


chase. 

As I find then that the hounds’ perquisites, in- 
dicated by the French curée, is in English identical 
with the guerre, or quarry, or object of pursuit, 
guéri; and as I find no French word, of a similar 
form, from which curée could naturally have been 
derived ; and since gu and c are used somewhat 
indifferently in old French ;—I have little dif- 
ficulty in believing that as the modern quarry is 
unquestionably identical with the old guerre, so 
the French curée is identical with quéri, the past 
participle of guérir. 

I do not think there can be a doubt that our 
word “guarry” meant, primarily, the object of 
pursuit ; ¢echnically and subordinately the reward 
given to the hounds; and that it came to mean 
generally the hunted animal, alive or dead. 

I cannot therefore subscribe to Mr. Keicut- 
LeY’s notion that the French curée is the original 
word ; or that Coriolanus when he said that he 
would 

«, . e ° - make a quarry 
With thousands of these quartered slaves,” 
intended to say that he would make them a tit- 
bit for the dogs; or that Spenser, or indeed any 
one, is chargeable with inaccuracy in applying the 
term quarry, figuratively or literally, to hunted 
game. 

With regard to the disputed passage in Mac- 
beth, I agree with Mr. Kereutiey that quarry 
cannot be the true reading; and I think no one 
can read the passage in Holinshed from which 
Shakspeare derived his material, without being 
convinced that quarrel is the word which the poet 
wrote, and which he uses again in this play under 
precisely similar circumstances : 

“.  .  .  . the chance of goodness 
Belike our warranted quarrel.” 


Act TV. Se. 3. 
H. C. K. 


-—— Rectory, Hereford. 












ARMS OF GROSS. 
(2™* §. iii. 289.) 


I have lying before me impressions of two seals, 
each containing the arms of Gross or Le Groos. 
The larger is circular, about the size of a half- 
crown; SIGILLYM CAROLI LE GROS MILITIS; Quar- 
terly, — and —, on a bend — 3 martlets — (the 
tinctures are not expressed). The smaller, pro- 
bably a secretum, is oval; sIGILLVM THOME LE 
GRoos; arms thesame. This family was anciently 
seated at Sloley in Norfolk, and copious notices of 
it, with a pedigree from Sir Reginald le Gross 
(temp. Steph.) to the extinction of the family in 
1656, with the ancient arms of the family (1137), 
Quarterly ar. and az., on a bend sa., 3 mullets, or 
(changed apparently in 1440 to martlets), are 
given in Original Papers of the Norfolk and Nor- 
wich Archeological Society, vol. iil. pp. 88—93., 
and communicated by the Rev. William Tylney 
Spurdens. The seals given above are those of 
Sir Charles le Groos, or Gros, Knt., High Sheriff 
of Norfolk, a.p. 1628, and Thomas le Groos, Esq., 
of Crostwick, in the same county, 1656. There is 
a fine altar-tomb in the church of Sloley, that of 
Oliver Groos (will dated 1439), inarched in the 
wall of the south aisle. 

“In the spandrils are shields of his arms (with the 
martlets instead of the mullets): that on the left of the 
spectator being contained within a sort of collar of SS., 


| from which depends an eagle displayed, buckled to the 











collar with two mascles; the other is surrounded by a 
common chain; and behind each shield passes a thong, 
inscribed, the one — 

OLIVER : 
On the other, — 
SOUL : GOD : 


GROOS ;: SWYER : HERE : LYETH : HE ; 


HAUE : MCY : AND : PETE.” 


E. S. Tayror. 


OFF :; QWOOS : 





I forward you some extracts of my MS. Index 
Nominum, relative to this family, with the re- 


| ferences, and if they are of any use to J. K. they 


are quite at his service. 

“ Groos, iv. 267.— These appear to have been seen on 
a gravestone in the south aisle of St. Laurence’s Church 
at Norwich, but are not described.” 

“ Groos le, x. 444, — These arms occur on a monument 
in Horstead Church, in Norfolk, but are not described.” 

“ Gros le, v. 7. — Quarterly ar. and az. on a bend sab., 
3 martlets, or. This occurs on the monument in memory 
of RicRard Skottowe (who married Bridget Le Gros), on 
the north wall of the chancel in Little Melton Church, 
Norfolk.” 

* Gros le, v. 515, — These are mentioned on marriage 
with a White, but not described.” 

“ Gros le, vi. 164.— These arms are thus described; 
Le Gros quarterly, arg. and az., on a bend sab., 3 mart- 
lets or, impaling Turner.” 

“ Gros le, vi. 308. — The arms of this family are stated 
with others to have been in the windows of Colteshall 
Church, Norfolk.” 

“ Gros le, vi. 306, — The arms of this family are also 
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stated to have been in the windows of Swanton Abbotts 
Church, Norfolk; they are thus described in Blomefield: 
Gul. across flore arg. (being the only remains).” 

“ Gross le, vi. 492.— See the arms at this reference 
also described: Quarterly, argent and azure on a bend 
sable, three martlets, or. They occur at Paston Hall, 
Oxnead, in this county.” 

“ Gross le, vii. 373. 382. — On the roof of the south isle 
of Hilgey Church, in this county, the arms of this family 
have been painted with many others, Also, as the ninth 
bearing are the arms before described on a monument in 
memory of one of the Steward family, in a chapel at the 
east end of the south isle of Marham Church, in this 
county.” 

“ Gross le, viii. 146, 363.— These arms were in the 
windows of Oxstrand Church in this county; as also in 
the windows of Castle-Acre Church in this county.” 

“ Gross le, xi. 12. 33. 73. — These arms are thus de- 
scribed: Quarterly, argent and azure, on a bend over all 
sable, three mullets, or. The family appear to have been 
at Crostwick in this county. The arms, as previously 
described, occur on an old monument in the north isle of 
Dilham Church in this county. They were also in Tun- 
stead Church, Norfolk.” 


Joun Nurse CuHapwicx. | 


King’s Lynn. 


ACADEMICAL DEGREES AND HABITS. 
(2 S. iii. 275.) 


Will Dr. Gauntterr have the kindness to 
refer me to his authority for his statement, that 
there were in olden days Bachelors of Logic, and 
Doctors of Arithmetic? From Wood's Fasti 
Oxonienses, and Fuller's History of the University 
of Cambridge, it is evident that there were Ba- 
chelors and Masters of Grammar in our Uni- 
versities in former times; while but one instance 
occurs, and that at Oxford, of a Doctor in Gram- 
mar and Rhetoric, which seems to have been an 
act of special favour. When, a.p. 1513, Robert 
Whityndon, who is stated to have been the most 
famous grammarian of his time, was so created, 
his head and temples were crowned with laurel, 
and he was allowed by the Regents to wear a 
hood lined with silk, which was not to be used in 
future by anybody else (I suppose of the same 
degree). But I can find no records of degrees in 
arithmetic or logic, or any confirmation of Dr. 
GauntLett's statement, that degrees were given 
in each particular branch of study. 

Let me give the following abstract of Wood's 
and Fuller’s information, in hopes that some of 
your correspondents may give some further elu- 
cidation of the subject. 

The Oxford graduations in grammar recorded 
by Wood begin in 1508 and end in 1568; when 
Thos. Ashbroke was the last upon the University 
records. Wood, at the first recorded entry, says 
that, “at this time, and beyond all memory, no 
— in this kingdom could teach grammar pub- 
ickly, unless he had first graduated in, or autho- 





rised by, either of the Universities.” He considers 
this licence to teach as an inferior qualification to 
the baccalaureate in grammar; as in his re- 
marks on the graduation in 1526, he doubts 
whether George Astley was admitted to inform 
only, or bachelor in grammar. The former class 
he enters under the head of Grammarians. Now, 
were it not for Wood’s high authority, I should 
have concluded that the licence to “inform and 
instruct” implied a higher degree than the per- 
mission “to read any book in the faculty of 
grammar ;” which latter, Wood says, means being 
admitted to the degree of Bachelor in Grammar. 
This notion is confirmed by the fact that no men- 
tion is made of Masters of Grammar at Oxford, 
whereas Fuller gives frequent notices of them (as 
well as of Bachelors of Grammar) at Cambridge. 
Besides, we find that at Oxford John Toker, who 
was admitted in 1510 “to inform and instruct,” 
was already a B.A.; while one admitted a Ba- 
| chelor of Grammar in 1527, was afterwards a can- 
didate for a B.A. degree. Whence I would infer 
that the first-named held the higher degree, viz. 
Master of Grammar. The candidates for these 
degrees were generally “secular chaplains.” In 
one instance it appears that separate degrees were 
given in grammar and rhetoric, viz. a bachelor in 
each, A.D. 1511; placed under separate headings 
by Wood. But I think it admits of a doubt 
whether the terms are not convertible, i.e. ba- 
chelor in grammar and rhetoric, or in rhetoric 
and grammar. 

Whityndon, above-mentioned, was Doctor in 
both Grammar and Rhetoric. Logic seems also 
included in this degree, since in 1514 a candidate 
grammarian states, in his supplicat, that he had 
spent twelve years in logic and rhetoric. I sus- 
pect these grammatical or rhetorical degrees had 
reference to the trivium, which included grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic. Rhetoric is sometimes called 
an art, sometimes a faculty, and grammar is called 
a faculty. This seems a somewhat lax weeny 
of terms, which are in fact distinct. Are not the 
seven Arts component parts of the faculty of Arts ? 
And is not music, strictly speaking, an art, not a 
faculty ? though I am quite aware that it is de- 
signated as the latter in academical forms. 
Fuller's notices of grammatical graduates extend 
from 1500 to 1539. These are mentioned as 
Grammarians, and Masters and Bachelors of 
Grammar, never of Rhetoric. 

I do not exactly understand Dr. GauntLett’s 
idea in p. 73., that “ to supersede education is to 
resign the degree.” Though doubtless very right 
that Universities should provide for education 
within their precincts, as preparatory to the de- 
gree, yet surely no University is, in the abstract, 
bound to make that education its necessary pre- 
requisite to the marks of honour which it may 
confer? Universities confer these marks of ho- 
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nour, whenever they have sufficient grounds to 
satisfy themselves that it is deserved, either as a 
mere honorary title for public services performed, 
or asa reward for proficiency in the particular 
science to which the degree Sena In granting 
degrees ad eundem (which they can withhold, if 
not satisfied with the test applied by the University 
from which the candidate migrates), they act 
upon the faith of a proper test having been ap- 

Fred elsewhere. The test that may satisfy the 
Diversity granting the degree may be in itself 
very inadequate; but all that I mean to contend 
for is, that the power, though improperly exer- 
cised, is in itself legitimate. Our Universities 
profess to establish certain tests of proficiency in 
the case of musical degrees; for example, a cer- 


tain number of years devoted to its study, and | 


stated exercises within the precincts of the Uni- 
versity itself. I confess I do not exactly com- 
— Dr. GauntLeTT’s question, as “to the 

gal right of the examiner (i. e. the musical pro- 
fessor) to inquire into that over which the Uni- 
versity has no control, and of which it has no 
knowledge.” I do not know how the corporate 
knowledge of an University can be explained : but 
as to the knowledge possessed by aggregate 
members, in this aspect each of the Universities 
has a greater knowledge of music, than it has of 
Sanscrit, or of Irish, or of anatomy. The Uni- 
versity, in the testing of musical candidates, as in 
every other case, was always represented by its 
own accredited officer, the Professor of Music.* 
Fully concurring with Dr. Gaunttetr that the 
whole musical process had hitherto been very 
defective, I cannot see how it was either anoma- 
lous or illegal. At all events the University of 
Oxford has shown that it has control on this 
matter, by the very fact of the recent statute, 
which places the tests for musical honours on a 
test analogous to those for other degrees. But I 
must protest against the notion that direct ex- 
amination is, or ought to be, an essential part of 
the test for any degree whatever. It is a mere 
accident, and I am persuaded the least healthy or 
effectual part of the trial. The performance of 
certain exercises was anciently the main pre- 
requisite ; and though not absolutely deprecating 
examinations, I heartily wish we could get rid of 
at least a third partof them. However, if I at all 
misunderstand Dr. Gaunttertr, I shall be very 
happy to be set right. 

And now one or two Notes and Queries upon 
matters of less importance. What are the four 
dresses of the D.D. referred to by Dr. Gaunt- 
uetr? If he includes the chapel or choir dress 
(the surplice and hood), this is common to all 





* The University of Dublin, till a Professor of Music 
was established, never gave, I believe, other than ho- 
Borary musical degrees. 





| 


graduates. And then can we find the three-cor- 
nered trencher cap? I thought the corners were 
| four. And is not this headpiece derived from 
that which is still retained by our judges, as old 
pictures show? As to the soulune, or cassock, 
worn by church officers, whether lay or clerical, 
abroad (and I believe in seminaries and some 
Spanish universities), this was never an aca- 
| demical distinction. In England, since the Re- 
| formation at least, the cassock is confined to 
— in holy orders; and as a D.D. in our 
niversities must be a priest, this is the reason 
| that the cassock is represented as forming a part 
of his full dress. But doctors in all other facul- 
ties, and in fact all clerical graduates, have a 
right to wear it, as the preachers at the University, 
and others on certain academical occasions, ha- 
bitually do. Laymen have no right to it. 
Joun Jess. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Maull and Polyblank’s Living Celebrities. — The 11th 
part of this interesting series of contemporary portraits 
| presents us with a living likeness of that prince of hu- 

morists with the etching needle— George Cruikshank ; 

—while the 12th part is devoted to the portrait of the 
| man to whom we are mainly indebted for the benefits of 
our reformed postal arrangements. Few who have friends 
in our far distant colonies but must feel interested on 
looking at the intelligent countenance of Rowland Hill, 
by whose exertions they are now enabled “to waft a sigh 
to Indus or the Pole,” almost for the smallest possible 
charge, and in the briefest possible time. 


Cyanide of Potassium. — In “ N. & Q.,” (24S. iii. 313.), 
you quote the letter of A. V. G., communicated to The 
Times, and append to it a note, in which Mr. Long is 
said to doubt the ill effects attributed to the cyanide of 
ae. A. V. G. states that on one occasion he cut 
his finger with the edge of the glass whilst cleaning it, 
and he asks what would have happened if he had been 
using the cyanide? Now Iam in a position to answer 
this. Once, when removing a plate from the slide for the 
purpose of fixing, I cut the end of my thumb severely 
with the raw edge of the glass, and was made aware of 
the accident by unwittingly resting my hand where I had 
overturned a small measure of cyanide. The smarting 
pain was almost intolerable, and the whole hand became 
swollen and much inflamed. I got relief by suffering the 
hand to lie for nearly half an hour in a basin of clean 
water, but I suffered some inconvenience for several days. 
Probably the perils of cyanide may be exaggerated, but 
there can be no doubt that more or less of danger attends 
its use, and it is surely wisdom to err on the side of pru- 
dence. Tuomas Rose. 


Glasgow. 





Optical, Atmospheric, and Photographic Inquiry.—I am 
induced to give this triple title to my inquiry, because, 
with reference to the first two mentioned, there are dif- 
ferences of opinion, as to whether the one or the other be 
the cause of a certain phenomenon, between myself and a 
friend; and with regard to the last, because seeing a 
photographic print the subject was started between us. 
The photograph in question was a very beautiful one of 
Salisbury Cathedral ; the exterior, taken from some little 
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distance, and of course giving the whole building. It 
was noticed by my friend that the upper part of the spire 
was darker than the lower, and he raised this Query, 
“ Whether was it caused by an optical or an atmospheric 
effect?” I said optical; he said atmospheric; and an ap- 
peal was made to two or three gentlemen present, one of 
whom, by the way, was a Cambridge Wrangler, and had 
I presume made optics his study; but they all, I think, 
appeared to side with my friend, that the atmosphere was 
mainly the cause of the phenomenon. I still maintained 
my opinion, and mentioned as my authority Sir Charles 
Bell, who wrote on the subject in one of the Bridgewater 
Treatises, I believe. As well as I can remember, Sir Charles 
Bell said the effect was caused by a great portion of the 
retina of the eye being opposed to the light from the sky, 
and that when the eye is moved to look at particular por- 
tions of the steeple, the reflected light from the steeple 
falls upon the retina, where it is exhausted by the direct 
and more powerful light from the sky. He then went on 
to say, that if we look at a steeple, and drop the eve to 
examine a lower portion of it, the upper part infallibly is 
darker; and this, while I am writing, I prove to be cor- 
rect, for I am looking at the spire of St. Michael’s Church 
in this city. [ ?] In fact, from what Sir Charles Bell says, 
I have always considered it an optical effect, and caused 
by an exhaustion of the sensibility of the nerve of the 
eye, and not by contrast. I then urged that I believed a 
camera, as used by photographers, was a kind of artificial 
eye, and probably would give the same effect, or I should 
say receive the same, as the natural eye. My friend still 





held his opinion, that it is an atmospheric effect alone; | 


and he thought it arose from the atmosphere being more 
opaque as it gets higher from the earth. Certainly a 
camera, cannot have the movement of the natural eye, 
and from Sir Charles Bell’s description it appears the ef- 


fect is partly caused by the eye moving from part to part | 


of the object. 
& Q.,” will throw more light on this interesting subject, 
and they will much oblige HENRI. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Sir Richard Stapledon (2™ §. iii. 171.) —I am 
much obliged for the prompt answer to my in- 


Perhaps some able correspondent of “N. | 


quiry respecting Sir Richard Stapledon in “ N. & | 


Q.” for 28 Feb. last. Godwin, however, must be 
incorrect in stating that this knight was murdered 
with his brother in Cheapside in 1326, for there 
are documents now in existence which prove that 
he was alive in 1331, when he received the royal 
permission to establish a Carthusian monastery 
upon any of his lands in Devonshire. It is pro- 
bable that he died about the latter date, for he 
does not appear to have availed himself of the 
privilege. William Wall, the bishop's nephew, 
was undoubtedly beheaded with him, which may 
have led to the mistake. 

Should your readers be able to give any further 
information relative to Sir Richard Stapledon, it 
would be gratefully received by J. Mn. 


Elizabethan Tracts (2™ S. iii. 331.) : Campion’s 
“ Decem Rationes” (1* 8S. xi. 166.) —I gladly 
avail myself of the obliging offer made by Dunst- 
mensis, by requesting he will kindly furnish either 


in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” or in a communication 
ahha to myself, a list of the Tracts in Durham 
University Library, relating to the loyalty or dis- 
loyalty of the Romanists in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. 

In 1* §, xi. 166. is a Query hitherto not 
noticed, Campion's Decem Rationes. “ There is 
no copy of this edition in the British Museum or 
the Bodleian. Can one be pointed out in any 

ublic or private library?” Of this rare work I 
~ recently bought a copy, which with other 


| contemporary tracts I shall, with your permission, 


describe in a continuation of the General Literary 
Index. Breviotuecar. CHETHaM, 


P. S. — Who is the author of — 

“ An Epistle of Comfort, to the Reverend Priestes, and 
to the Honorable, Worshipful, and other of the Laye Sort, 
restrayned in Durance for the Catholicke Fayth. No 
date. Imprinted at Paris. 12mo.”? 

In p. 202. is the following anecdote : 

“TI omitt Judge Alephe, who sitting to keepe the place 
when the other Judges retyred, while the Jurye consulted 
aboute the condemnation of Father Campian and his com- 
panye, pullinge of his gloue, founde all his hande and hys 
seale of Armes bloodye without anye token of range 
pricking or hurte; and being dismayed therwith because 
with wipinge it went not awaye but still returned, he 
shewed it to the gentle men that sat before him, who can 
be witnesses of it till this daye, and haue some of them 
vppon theyr faythes and credites auouched it to be true,” 
&e. 


Hops : Humbleyard (2™ S. ii. p. 392.) — I have 
recently obtained the loan of Ihre’s Lexicon Suio- 
Gothicum, and in vol. i. col. 650., ed. 1769, I 
find, — 

“ Humblegird, locus ubi lupulus plantatur, de quibus 
plurima in variis Statutis medii recentiorisque xvi v. 
Wexié Stadga de anno 1414, § 5. et Recessus Calmar anni 
1474, § 11.” 

If hops were a subject of legislation in Sweden 
in 1414, one can scarcely think that they were 
not introduced into England till a century after- 
wards. Perhaps (as I quite agree that any sub- 
ject started in “N. & Q.” should be completely 
exhausted) some correspondent may be able to 
supply you with extracts from the statutes quoted 
by Thre. 

In voce Humle, Thre quotes Salmasius for the 
opinion that opulus or upulus is the correct form 
of lupulus; from opulus comes hops, and the 
French houblon, and thence, by the insertion of an 
m, humle: unless, indeed, we believe that this 
word is from the Persian hymel, lupulus, with which 
agrees the Lat. Barb. humela, Fennarum humala, 
Hungarorum comlo. Junius, he continues, thinks 
that the word is of German origin, from the root 
happen, apprehendere, as the Belgians call it 
happenkruyd. E. G. R. 


Style of the Authorised Version (2™ §. iii. 268.) 


| — A correspondent inquires whether any writer 
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can be named, from Wicliffe and Chaucer to | spondent has not access to the work in question, 
James I., whose English style resembles that of | I will forward him my extract, upon his sending 


the authorised version of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. 

There are several such writers, writers whose 
style closely resembles that of our received version ; 
and writers whose publications, during the period 
specified, were more read, and had a greater in- 
fluence in forming the national character, than 
any other works that appeared in that interval of 
time. Amongst these writers I would especially 
name Coverdale and Tyndale. 

On their versions of the Scriptures, and on the 
versions of Geneva and Abp. Parker, in which 
the style of Tyndale and Coverdale is discernible 
throughout, was formed the style of our Autho- 
rised Version. 

When our present Bible appeared, then, its style 
was no novelty. To prove this, it will only be 


| 


to me or to “N. & Q.” his address. Both lvir and 
lérot are without doubt from the same root. Thus, 
Zros, €rcis, édcids, Mol, yércos, glis, gliris, gleris, 
leris; O. Fr. loirs, loir; loirol (petit loir), lérot. 
R. 8. Coarnock. 
Gray’s Inn Square. 


Marriage by Proxy (2™ S. ii. 315.) — Lord 
Bacon, in his History of Henry VIL, says, p. 77. : 
“The summe of his [the King’s] designe was to en- 


courage Maximilian to goe on with his suit for the mar- 
riage of Anne, the heire of Britaine, and to aid him in the 


| consummation thereof.” 


requisite to transcribe a brief portion from the | 


Versions in most general circulation up to 1611, 
when King James's Bible was first published. 
Any person reading these short extracts, and com- 
paring them with the corresponding passages in 
our present Bible, will recognise at once an “ En- 
glish style,” which closely “ resembles that of the 
Authorised Version.” 

1, Coverdale. Ps. cxxxiii. (now cxxxiv.) : 

“Behold, O prayse the Lorpe all ye servantes of the 
Lorpk, ye that by night stode in the house of the LorpE. 
O lift up youre handes in the Sanctuary, and prayse the 
Lorpe. The Lorpe yt made heaven and earth, blesse 
thee out of Sion.” 

2. Abp. Parker's Bible. Ps. i. 1.: 

“ Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsell 
of the ungodly: nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor 
sitteth in the seate of the scornfull.” 

3. Geneva Bible. Ps. xxiii. 1, 2.: 

“The Lord is my shephearde, I shall not want. 

“He maketh me to rest in green pasture, and leadeth 
me by the still waters.” 

Our Authorised Version differs indeed, in 
many of its renderings, from the versions here 
cited. Its tone, also, is somewhat more elevated, 
its language more finished and more nervous; 
advantages which it derives from its stricter con- 
formity to the original text. But anyone may 
perceive, by a comparison with preceding versions, 
that, however improved and in advance, it adopted 
a style in use, and one already familiar to the 
public mind. Tuomas Boys. 


Lérot (2™ S. iii. 289.) — E. G. R. will find this 
word in Noél (French Dict., Brux. 1841), also in 
Alberti (Voc. Frang. It., Génes, 1781), also in the 
Dict. Nat. (par Bescherelle, Par. 1846), and a very 
interesting account of this animal is contained in 
the Encyc. Méthod. (Par. 1782, “ Hist. Nat.”) I 
possess a full extract, which might however take 
up too much room in “N. & Q.” If your corre- 


P. 80.: 

“Which Maximilian accordingly did, and so farre forth 
prevayled both with the young lady and with the prin- 
cipall persons about her, as the marriage was consummate 
by Proxie with a Ceremonie in these parts new. For 
shee was not onely publikely contracted, but stated as a 
Bride and solemnely Bedded; and after shee was layd, 
then came in Maximilian’s Ambassador with Letters of 
Procuration, and in the presence of sundry Noble Per- 


| sonages, men and women, put his Legge (stript naked to 
| the knee) betweene the Espousall Sheets, to the end that 


that Ceremonie might be thought to amount to a Con- 
summation and actual Knowledge.” “ Meanwhile 





| the French King (consulting with his Diuines, and find- 





ing that this pretended consummation was rather an In- 
uention of Court than any wayes valide by the Lawes of 
the church) went more really to work, and by secret In- 
struments and cunning Agents, as well Matrons about the 
young Lady as Counsellors, first sought to remove the 
oint of Religion and Honour out of the minde of the 
zady herselfe.” —— “ For as for the pretended Consum- 
mation they made sport with it, and said That it was an 
Argument that Maximilian was a Widdower and a cold 
wooer, that could content himselfe to be a Bridegroome by 
Deputie, and would not make a little Tourney to put all out 
of question. So that the young Lady secretly yielded to 
accept of King Charles, who sent a ‘solemne Ambassage 
to the King of England,’ offering by a Iudiciall proceed- 
ing to make void the Marriage of Maximilian by Proxy.” 
The personages here mentioned are King Henry 
VIL. of England, King Charles VIII. of France 
(son of Louis XI.), Maximilian and King of the 
Romans; the lady being Anne, daughter and 
heiress of the Duke of Bretagne. The marriage 
by proxy took place in April, 1491, the Prince of 
Orange being the representative of the King of 
the Romans. F. A. Carrineton. 
Ogbourne St. George. 


Tom Warton (2™ §. iii. 307.)—I am afraid 
Tom Warton was never a Wykehamist; when 
fifteen years of age, he entered Trinity College, 
either from Basingstoke School or his father’s 
house. The verses which I printed were partly 
collected from oral tradition, and partly from a 
MS. collection of verse and medal tasks and 
Wykehamical verses, which I made, as was the 
practice in my day, from earlier note-books of a 
similar kind. Tom Warton was frequently a 
guest of his brother, and a great favourite with 
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the boys. I saw his Guide to Winchester, with 
MS. notes, sold at Leigh and Sotheby's four years 
since, and should have bought it for the College, 
had the annotations been of any moment. Many 
of his MSS., including a Tour, are at Winton ; 
and the President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
some time since, kindly gave me permission to 
look over the Warton MSS. in his possession ; but 
I have not been able hitherto to avail myself of 
that offer. The two Wartons, who were scholars 
of Winton, were Joseph, admitted 1736; and 
Thomas, admitted 1772, M.A. 1779, F. N. C. July 
6, 1775, who died 1787. The latter was Dr. 
Joseph Warton's second son. I copy their names 
from an annotated Register of the College, which 
I have been long preparing for presentation to it, 
under care of its excellent and beloved Warden. 
Macxenziz Watcort, M.A. 


Gillray's Caricatures (2 S. iii. 228.) — A full 
description of the caricature referred to is given 
in Wright and Evans's Historical and Descriptive 
Account of Gillray's Caricatures, 8vo. Lond. 1851, 
p- 467. See also Illustrative Description of Gill- 
ray's Works, published by McLean, Haymarket, 
p. 255. F. 

Tavern Signs (1" S. passim.) — Add as a con- 
tinuation of the derivations of the names of various 
modern inns which have already appeared in “ N. 
& Q.,” that a public house in London which was 
once the George Canning, is already the George 
and Cannon. If any of your readers can furnish 
me with any similar recent changes, I for one 
shall feel greatly interested and obliged. 

J.R. Kemp. 

Geneva (2™ §. iii. 169.) — I can point out a still 
earlier allusion to Geneva; it is to be found in 
vol. i. p. 7. of the Carmina Quadragesimalia, pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1723. The thesis is: 

“ An yita consistat in Calore? Aff*, 
“Dum tremula hyberno Dipsas superimminet igni, 
Et dextra cyathum sustinet ore tubum, 

Alternis vicibus fumos hauritque, bibitque : 

Quam dat arundo sitim, grata Geneva levat. 

Languenti hic ingens stomacho est fultura, nec alyus 

Nunc Hypocondriacis flatibus egra tumet : 

Liberior fluit in tepido nunc corpore sanguis : 

Hinc nova vis membris, et novus inde calor. 

Si — audieris vetulam hanc periisse: Geneve 

icas ampullam non renovasse suam.” 

This copy of verses was contributed by Sauls- 
bury Cade, elected from Westminster to Ch. Ch. 
in 1714. OXxonIENsIS. 


Ancient Representation of the Trinity (2™ S. ii. 
248.) — I remember seeing on one of the seats in 
the choir of the fine old Priory Church of Cart- 
mel, in Lancashire, an ingeniously carved repre- 
sentation of the Trinity. It is three human faces 
in one. If half is covered there is seen a profile 
looking to the right; if the other half of the 





carving is covered there is seen another profile 
looking to the left; if the whole is uncovered 
there is no profile, but a full face fronting the 
spectator. It is well carved, and is, I think, in 
the Prior's Stall. The church was built, I believe, 
in the reign of Henry III. I may mention that 
the tower of Cartmel church, which rises from the 
intersection of the nave and transepts, is of a very 
singular construction, being a square within a 
square, the upper ome being placed diagonally 
with the lower. I have heard of a similar tower 
in Norway ; but I should be glad to know if there 
be a similar tower elsewhere in.England ? 

F. H. Maupe. 

Ipswich. 


The Slingsby Family (2™ S. iii. 331.) —In the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II., there was a 
favourite actress at the Theatre Royal, who, down 
to 1681, was known as Mrs. Lee. After that 
period, she took the title of Lady Slingsby, and 
appeared as such in the bills down to 1685. She 
lived and died in St. James's parish, but she was 
buried at Pancras in March, 1693-4; and was on 
that occasion described as “a widow.” Could she 
have been the wife of V. L.’s Henry Slingsby? 
who may have been Knighted. Or was she the 
widow of another Sir Henry, the son of the Thomas 
mentioned by V. L. The latter Sir Henry died 
in 1692; and in the list of baronets, given in 
Hargrove’s History of Knaresbrough, this Sir 
Henry is the only baronet of the family of whose 
marriage no notice is taken. Was he a bachelor, 
or was he really married to pretty Mistress Lee 
(the original Corisca in Pastor Fido)? and was 
this considered such a mesalliance as to cause the 
omission of all notice of “ my lady?” J. Doray. 


Henry, second son of Thos, Bellasyse, Viscount 
Falconberg, married Rogersa Rogers, daughter 
of Richard Rogers of Brianstone, co. Dorset, by 
his second wife Anne Cheke, a descendant of Sir 
John Cheke, tutor, and afterwards Secretary of 
State to King Edward VI. Wm. W. C. 


Spinettes (2™ S. iii. 111.) — I have one of these 
little instruments in very tolerable repair, con- 
sidering it bears the inscription “ Johannes Hitch- 
cock fecit, Londini, 1630.” It is in shape like a 
harp laid on its side: the compass is five octaves, 
and the keys are of ebony, having ivory fronts ; 
the flats and sharps have narrow slips of ivory, 
inlaid. I have also two editions of An Instruction 
Book for the Harpsicord, Spinnet, or Pianoforte, 
the contents of which tend to show that the 
“ spinnet” was made and sold within the last eighty 

ears. 
4 One of the songs in the above books is “ The 
Dusky Night, as sung by Mrs. Farrel in the Beg- 
gar’s Opera.” I do not find this song in an early 
edition of that opera, which contains the words 
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and music. 
this ? 
Guildford. 


Weathercocks (2™ §. iii. 306.) — The vane, or 
weathercock, must have been of very early origin. 
Vitruvius calls it triton, probably from its having 
the form of a triton. The usual form on towers, 
castles, and secular buildings, was that of a banner; 
but on ecclesiastical edifices, it generally was a 
weathercock. ‘There was a symbolical reason for 
the adoption of the figure of a cock. The cross 
surmounted a ball, to symbolise the redemption of 
the world by the cross of Christ; and the cock 
was placed upon the cross in allusion to the re- 

ntance of St. Peter, and to remind us of the 
important duties of repentance and Christian vigi- 
lance. Apart from symbolism, the large tail of 
the cock was well adapted to turn with the wind, 
and for a similar reason the arrow and the fox 
might be chosen ; though the hare and greyhound 
are less favourable. On the church of St. Lau- 
rence, in Norwich, the vane is formed like a grid- 
iron, with the holy martyr extended upon the 
bars. F. C. H. 


English Inns (2™ S. iii. 327.) — Herbert, in his 
Priest to the Temple, writes : — 


“ When he comes to his Inn, he refuseth not to join, 
that he may enlarge the Glory of God to the Company he 
is in, by a due blessing of God for their safe arrival, and 
saying Grace at meat, and at going to bed by giving 
the host notice that he will have prayers in the hall, 
wishing him to inform his guests thereof, that if any be 
willing to partake, they may resort thither.” — The Par- 
son in Journey, chap. xvii. 


Perhaps some friend can — 


“ Tempora mutantir, nos et mutamur in illis!” 
Gero. E, Frere. 
toyden Hall, Diss. 


Mahomet (2™ §. iii. 330.) — Yonr correspon- 


dent Tnaretketp, by referring to the second | 


volume of the New Quarterly Review, p. 200., will 
find, in a notice of Sprenger’s Life of Johammed, 
a critical and tolerably complete account of the 
biographies of the Arabian prophet, and of the 
sources from which a knowledge of his “ sayings 
and doings” may be obtained. I may add that 
Dr. Sprenger is now engaged in rewriting the 
first part of his remarkable work (all published) ; 
and that, ere long, we shall be in possession of the 
first biography of Mohammed really deserving 
of the name. Witiiam H. Mortey. 


Richard, King of the Romans (2™ §. iii. 312.)— 
It is as A. B. R. surmises : two persons altogether 
different have been confounded. The epitaph at 
Lucca need be no cruz to antiquaries, or travel- 
lers. It commemorates the holy King St. Richard, 
who is usually styled King of the West Saxons, 
and who died at Lucca in 722, His festival is 
kept there with great solemnity. Previous notices 





of him have appeared in “N. & Q.” (see 1" S. iv. 
475.; v. 418.). A short life of him occurs in 
Alban Butler's Lives, on February 7; but the 
best modern account of him will be found in the 
series of Lives of English Saints, published b 

Toovey in 1844. F. C. H. 


Saint Accursius (2™ §. iii. 330.) — This saint 
was a Franciscan, at Seville, martyred by the 
Moors in the year 1220. He is represented in 
painting and sculpture with a sword in his breast. 


See Emblems of the Saints, p. 1. F. C. H. 


True Blue (2™ S. iii. 329.) —“ True Blue” has 
generally been considered the Tory colour. Your 
correspondent may find a sadly misplaced allusion 
to this colour on a tombstone in Sone Hinksey 
churchyard, a few miles from Oxford. 
follows : — 


It runs as 


“ Beneath are deposited the remains of Richard Spind- 
love, an independent freeman of the city of Oxford, who 
departed this life June 15, 1825, aged 76 years. 





* Sacred to Friendship, and to Memory dear, 
All that was mortal of a Blue lies here. 
One that stood firm throughout his lengthen’d day, 
Though adverse scenes oft’ mark’d his chequer’d way. 
Hence love of country glowing in his breast 
Was uniformly by his vote exprest. 
For ’twas his Pride, and Fame the truth hath told, 
To prize his birthright more than sordid gold.” 


I once found myself under the necessity of re- 
fusing to admit a tombstone into a country church- 
yard, because it bore an inscription in which the 
huntsman's horn was put in juxtaposition with the 


| angel's trumpet at the day of judgment. 


Yet even such irreverence is hardly more shock- 
ing than the monstrous adulation upon some of 
the monuments found within our churches. 

J. Sansom. 


Mummy Wheat (2™ §. iii. 259.)—-In 1852, the 
late John Ley, Esq., of Torhill, Kenn, Devon, 
had a quarter of an acre of this wheat (said to 
have been the produce of corn taken from a 
mummy from Thebes), which gave a yield of 500 
for 1. W. Coxtyns. 


Dogwhipper (2™ S. ii. 187.) — This functionary 
seems to have been as common in other countries 
as in England. Ihre, Lex. Suio-Goth., vol. i. 
col. 928., gives, — 

“ Hundfogde ante duo secula dicebatur ille, cujus offi- 
cium erat, canes e templo abigere. Galli eum aliquando 

Roy d’ Eglise appellabant nos hodie spégubbe. Commemo- 
ratur in Historia Sigismundi Regis, Swercherum, filium 
Swercheri Olavi Elfdal, qui sub hujus Principis regimine 
magna gratia floruit, vile hoc munus obire, pre inopia, 
coactum fuisse.” 

At Barton Turf, Norfolk, the parish clerk has 
the rent of three acres of land called Dogwhip- 
per's land, E. G. R. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


If any reader takes up the six goodly volumes which 
have issued from the Oxford University Press, under the 
title of A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs from 
September, 1678 April, 1714, by Narcissus Luttrell, 
with the anticipation that Narcissus Luttrell will prove 
as glorious a gossip as that strange compound of vanity, 
animality, and candour, Samuel Pepys—the very king of 
Diarists— that reader will find himself most egregiously 
mistaken. Or if he supposes that, because the Diary be- 
fore us treats of the same period as Macaulay, and Ma- 
caulay borrowed for his brilliant pictures some choice bits 
from Luttrell’s composition, that therefore Luttrell’s book 
will be as interesting as Macaulay's, he will be equally 
in error. But if he be content to take the goods the 
gods ere and look upon this Diary as a day by day 
record of the rumours and the facts which agitated the 
public mind during the eventful years which preceded, 
witnessed, and followed the Revolution of 1688, he will 
be well pleased with the work before us. He may see in 
these pages as in a mirror, if not — 

“ How Bradshaw bullied in a broad-brimmed hat,” 

the whole progress, at least as far as they are patent to 
the general eye, of the events of our history from the 
commencement of Titus Oates’s wicked intrigues, and the 
murder of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey in 1670, to the death 
of the Second Charles and the succession of his honester 
but bigoted brother; through the Revolution, and, in 
short, through all the varying scenes of political strife 
which were acted from that time until the death of Queen 
Anne: for the diarist concludes his labours, or rather the 
portion of his Diary which remains, and which has here 
been printed, does not extend beyond April, 1714. As 
we have said, here we may read how day by day the 
public mind was agitated, now by rumours of that plot of 
which, as Dryden says — 
“ Some truth there was, but dash’d and brew’d with lies; 
now by some startling piece of state policy, which in 
those unsettled times might end men knew not how; and 
we read them as it were in a newspaper. In short, we do 
not think we could better describe this curious and va- 
luable contribution to English history than by calling it 
The Times of those times. The resemblance, too, be- 
tween this Diary and our great cotemporary, extends to 
this, that though political information is the main in- 
gredient in both, in both we have a plentiful supply of 
minor news, accidents and offences, births, deaths, and 
marriages: so that one minute we read how “ Lord Sun- 
derland, who succeeds Sir Joseph Williamson in his place 
of Secretary of State, hath paid Sir Joseph 6000/. for the 
same;” and in the next that “ Mrs.Gwyn, mother to 
Madam Ellen Gwyn, being in drink, was drowned in a 
ditch near Westminster and again, after a curious 
entry respecting the Earl of Danby moving the Court of 
King’s Bench for a Scandalum Magnatum against certain 
booksellers, we read under the date of June 9th, “ dyed at 
Walton -upon-Thames the old astrologer Mr. Wm. Lilly.” 
Thus the student of our social, as well as of our political, 
history, will find his account in the brief but suggestive 
records in Luttrell’s Diary. Some of these we propose to 
transplant hereafter to the columns of “ N. & Q.;” but we 
must now bring to a close our notice of this curious and 
instructive book. Its publication is most creditable to the 
University of Oxford; for while it is a work which no 
bookseller could have undertaken with any prospect of 
remuneration, it is as certainly one which ought not to 
slumber in MS. in the Library of All Souls. 

A very valuable addition hes just been made to our 
stock of Shakspearian literature by the publication of 


” 


| 





. K. 
| this Correspo -~t nt? 


Pericles, Prince of Tyre. A mn by George Wilkins. 
Printed in 1608, and founded uw, Shak e’s Play, 
edited by Professor Tycho Sicentem, with a Preface, in- 
cluding a brief Account of some original Shakspeare- Editions 
extant in Germany and Switzerland, and a few Remarks on 
the Latin Romance of Apollonius, King of Tyre, by the 

Editor; and an Introduction by J. Payne Collier, Esq. 
The great importance of this reprint may be best stated 
in Mr. Collier’s own words, viz. “That the novel before 
us very much adopts the language of the play, and not 
unfrequently supplies portions of the play as it was acted 
in 1607 or 1608, which have not come down to us in any 
of the printed copies of Pericles :” and finally, “ it supplies 
many passages written by Shakspeare, and recited by the 
performers, which were garbled, mangled, or omitted, in 
the printed play of Pericles as it has come down to us.” 
Are we not then justified in regarding this reprint as a 
valuable gift to every lover of Shakspeare ? 

The ceremony of opening the Exhibition of Art 
Treasures at Manchester on Tuesday last, by Prince 
Albert, appears to have given general satisfaction. The 
collections in every department are rich not only beyond 
precedent, but beyond the most sanguine expectations of 
the projectors. One could wish that when public cu- 
riosity at Manchester is sated, the whole could be trans- 
ferred to the metropolis, to enable the hundreds to view 
it, who have neither the time nor the means to make a 
journey to Manchester for the purpose. 

The Jrish Quarterly Review will in future be published 
with the other Quarterlies, on the 1st April, Ist July, 
lst October, and Ist January, and the price 5s., instead of 
2s. 6d. as formerly. 





BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
By Edward Ironside, 


Hisrony anv Awrigurries or Twickennam. 

Esq. 4to. 1797. 

Tooxe’s Paces. Vols. I. to IV., 

Tue Tarten. Vol. 1. Large Paper. 1904. 

ee® Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent to Messrs. Bert & Datoy, Publishers ot ** NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 

By Contributors to the “ Tracts for the Times.” 
J. B. Wilkinson, Weston Market Rectory, Harling, 
Thetford. 


or any of them 
Sharpe's * British Classics. 


Prat Senmons. 


Wanted by Rev. . 


Joseruvs (Greek). Small Edition, 12mo., or 1&mo. 
Jounnat or Sacazp Lireratvar. January, 1857. 
Wanted by Rev. F. Parker, Luffingcott, Devon. 


Aotices ta Correspondents, 


We are compelled to postpone many interesting articles which are in 
type, including one on Niebuhr's Praises of a Spurious Wor Ma. 
Cuatcerern on Early Mention of Tobacco; Ma. H. L. Temere on 
Archaisms and Provincialisms ; together with Nores on Booxs which 
have reached us, among which we may mention the concluding part of 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. 

K. (St. John’ s, Cambridge). How cun we forward a letter to 

~W. J.R. 
07, is by Bishop John Sage. See 
». T. Streatfield died on May 17,1848. For a notice of him 
» July. 1848, p. 99. The name of the Rev. R. M’ Donald 
of Hanwell, Ox curs in the Clergy List of 


The Fundamental Charter of Presbytery Exemiact, 
*N. & Q., 2nd S. i. 49 


LL. Bes +» Curate Rey OC 
Owing to an accident to our cop y containing Answers ro Connespon- 
DENTS, several such answers are unavoidably postponed until next week. 


is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
The subscription for Stamero Corres for 
including the Half- 
ce Order in 
to wi 


“ ” 


Nores ann Queaies 
issued in Mowraty Pans. 
Sve Months forwarded direct from the Publishers 
yearly Invex) is ils. td., which may be paid by Post Offic 
favour Messas. Bett ano Darpy, 186. Fixer Srarer, E.C.; 
also all Communications ror taz Evrron should be addressed. 








